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ADVERTISEMENT, 



TT was the full perfuafion that a 
Golle<5tioii of Scoticifms would be 
of ufe to my countrymen, not the va- 
nity of being thought an Author, 
which gave rife to the following Pub- 
^ Jication. 



In compofing the Work, the CoUec- 
tion annezed by Mr. Hame to the £rft 
Edition of his Political Difcourfes, and 
the Remarks made on the Scottifii Dia- 
led): by Dr. Beattie and Mr. Elphinflon, 
were of eflential ufe. The Author was 
alfo favoured with the affiftance of 

A « other 



IT ADVERTISEMENT. 

Other Gentlemen, not unacquainted 
vrith philological ftudies> who ex- 
punged many errors he had inad- 
vertently fallen into, and. added many 

• * ■ 

ingenious Obfervations, which other- 
wife might have been loft. 

But, notwithftanding every poilible 
attention, the firft edition of a work 
of this nature muft be deficient in 
many important particulars ; and can 
•never be brought to any tolerable de- 
gree of perfection, without the united 
efforts of almoft every individual con- 
verfant in fuch fubjedls. The Author 
has therefore been led (though pru- 
dence would have dictated other- 
wife) to prefix his name to a perform- 
ance, in many refpedls imperfect, 

7 tfufting 



ADVERTISEMENT^ ▼ 

trufting that thofe who are friends to 
fuch an undertaking, will exert them- 
felves in its behalf, and will favour 
him with their remarks, ainilance» 
and corredtion. 

Park-Street, Weftminftcr, 
January, 1782. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



^f^^RAMMATICAL ' difquifitions are 
V>J accounted, of all others, the dulfeft 
and mofl; infipidt To many it feems of no 
importance,, whether this or that word 
expreffes, with the greater purity, a par- 
ticular idea : . and, . perhaps, ,. it is of little 
confequence to any individual, who lives 
in a retired and diftant corner of the coun- 
try, in what ftile his fentiments are given. 
His higheft ambition generally is to be un- 
derftood, not to pleafe his hearers. But 
fuch as wiih to mix with the world, atid 

* B particularly 



% INTRODUCTION. 

particularly thofe whofe objed it is to have 
fome fhare in the adminiftratidn of national 
affairs, are under the neceflity of conform- 
ing to the tafte, the manners, and the lan- 
guage of the Public. Old things mull then 
be done away — new manners muft be af- 
fumed, and a new language adopted. Nor 
does this obfervation apply to Scotchmen 
only: the fame remark may be extended 
to the Irifh; to the Welfh, and to the 
inhabitants of feveral diftrids in Eng- 
land ; all of whom have many words and 
phrafes peculiar to themfelres, which are 
unintelligible in the fenate^houfe, and in: 
the capital- 
It is not however in a private, but in a 
national view, and as a circumftance of 
importance to the Public in general, that 
this fubjed ought properly to' be confi- 
dered. Whilft fo ftriking a difference as 

that 
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that of language e»ft$ between En^and 
and Scotland j antient local prejudices. will 
not be removed j nor can it be expeded that 
two neighbouring nations, which, though 
now fo happily united, were for many 
ages at variance with each other, will be able! 
to confider themfclves as the fame peoples 
A late eminent Statefman (Archibald Duke 
of Argyk) thought a refembknce or iden- 
tity of language of fuch real national im^- 
portance, that he is faid to have furnilhed 
Mr. Hume with the materials of his printed 
coUedlion *. Of late maiiy Scotch authors 
have fhewn an uncommon degree of atten- 
tion to the purity of their ftile and dic^ 
tion : and if they had publiflied the difco^ 
veries which their knowledge and experi- 
ence in compofition taught them, it would 

* I mention this upon the authority of that cmi* * 
nent phyfician Dr. Cullen, whofe con^iexion and in>- 
timacy with the family of Argyle are well known. 

B 2 have 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

have rendered thele oUenradons unnecd'-: 

But before we proceed to examine the 
differences between the Scotch and Engllfli 
dialeds, it may not be imprqper to make « 
fe^ ihort obfervations upon the origin of 
the Scottifh dialed^ and to explain the 
means by which it became, even in aa 
early period, fo general and fo prevalent in 
Scotland* 

The Scotch language is acknowledged to 
be a • dialed of the Saxon or Old Englifh, 
with feme trifling variations. Indeed the 
two languages originally were fo nearly 
the fame, that the principal differences at 
prefent between them, are owing to the 
Scotch having retained many words and 
phrafes which have fallen into difufe among 
the En^lifh. 

At 
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At firft, it feems difficult to account for 
the introdudion of a dialed): of the Saxon 

> 

into a country where the Erie or Gaelic 
was ijpoken; a language not a little cele^ 
brated for its flrength and beauty. It 
miift ftrike every one as an uncommon 
circumftance^ that the language of Eng- 
land fhould prevail in a date, the members 
of which had a rooted enmity to the Eng- 
lifh name : and fbme authors have thought 
it neceflary to account for fo fingular a 
phenomenon, by endeavouring to trace a 
remote conne^on between the Scots and 
Englifh, even in the forefts of Ger- 
many *, 

Others, 

♦ <* Nay, they (the Scots) might even bring Ac 
language they fpeak (namely, the ' Broad Scotch) 
out of Germany. For Tacitus tells us the ^ftyii, 
a people of German Scythia, a little to the north of 
Brandenburgh, fpoke a language that came nearer to 
** (he Britiib, though they followed the cuftoms and 

B-j « habits 
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f INTRODUCTION. 

Others, however, are fatisfied with car- 
tying their refearches as far back as thp 
year 858, when the Saxons, under the 
conduct of Ofbreth and Ella, fubdued the 
fouthern provinces of Scotland, expelled 
the antient poffeffors, and fettled there 
with their adherents. It is certain that 
!Lothian, which included the country from 
the Frith of Forth to the Tweed, was for 

* 

many years inhabited by Saxons, and go-r 
verned by the ancient Monarchs of North- 
umberland. The inhabitants of that counr 
try, though afterwards fubdued by the 
Scots, retained the manners and language 
of their progenitors : and when Edinburgh, 

f ' habits of the Suevians. Now we know from Pto^ 
*' lemy and Tacitus, that the Angles or Englifli were 
*' Suevians ; which makes it more than probable, that 
f' the Englifh and Scottifli were neighbours in Ger- 
ff many, before they dwelt together in Britain.** 

Fred's Effay on the Englifh Tongue, 3d Edit. p. 118. 

the 
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Hae principal dty of Lothian, became the 
capital <^ Scotknd^ a dialed of the Saxon, 
ibt language of that province, gradually 
ipread itfelf from the metropdis of the 
kingdom, to its moil northern extremities. , 

To this we may add, that many Saxons 
fettled in Scotland under the auipic^ of 
Malcolm ' Caenmore, and fled thither from 
William the Norman's tyranny and op- 
preflion*. And as that country, even in 

later 

* <^ The Nonnans hawig thus fetded themielves in 
^* England, Prince Edgar, with his molfaer and two 
^* fifters, and fuch of the Engliih nobility as adhered 
^^ to him, or could not endure the infolence of the 
^* Normans, withdrew Aemfelves into Scotland. 
^^ And Malcolm, the thiid of that name, having mar* 
*< ried Margaret, the elder of the two fitters, the Scot- 
^< tiih court, by reafon of the Queen, and the many 
^^ Englifh that were with her, began to fpeak Engliih. 
^^ Moreover, many of the Engliih nobility and gentry, 
^' that now came into Scotland, wore, by the benevo- 

B 4 " Icncc 
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later ages, was always a fecure afylum to 
iuch of the Englifh as thought themfelves 

■ 

injured by their own Monarchs, it became 
the ufual place of their retreat From them 
many of the firft families now in Scotland 
derive their ori^n; whofe example and 
influence could not fail to render the 
Englifh language more generally adopted. 

It ought alfo to be obferved, that it is 

very natural for an inferior kingdom to 

» 

imitate the manners and language of a 
wealthier and more powerful neighbour: 
a circumftance fiill more to be ei^peded, 
when both nations came to be governed 

** Icncc of the King, (b preferred in one condition or 

^' other, that they there fettling themfelves, their off- 

** fpring have finCe fpread themfelves into fundry very 

'* noble families, which arc yet, uitto this day, there 

f* remaining, and by their furnames to be difcerned." 

Verftegan'8 Rcftit. of decayed Intell. p. 193. 195, 
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by the fame King, who feldpm vifitcd Scot-^ 
land, and who would not ofiend the pre- 
judices of his new fubjefts, by permitting 
any other language to be made ufe of at 
his court, than that of England* 

During the reign of James the Firft, the 
Scotch and Englifh dialei^s, fo far as we 
can judge by comparing the language of 
the writers who flourilhed at that time, 
were not fo diffimilar as they are at prefent. 
Time, however, and commerce, joined to the 
efforts of many ingenious men, have fince 
introduced various alterations and improve- 
ments into the Englifh language, which, from 
ignorance, inattention, or national preju- 
dices, have not always penetrated into the 
north. But the time, it is hoped, will foon 
arrive, when a difference, fo obvious to 
the meanefl capacity, fhall no longer exift 
between two countries by nature fo inti- 
pi^tely conne<le4* In garb, in manners, 

in 
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in government, we are die fame; and if 
Ae fame language were fyoken on both 
fides of the Tweed, £>me finall dhreriky in 
our laws and eccleiiaftical eftabliihnients 
excepted, no ftriking mark of diftindion 
would remain between the fons of England 
and Caledonia* 

The Author of this litde performance, 
with pleafure contributes his mite to a 
pTupofc fo truly defirable. 
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CHAP. I. 

Pbrafes peculiar to Scotland^ . 

f^^^yf^HOSE who pay attention to their 
'^^ ftile and manner of expreflioii^ 
may not improperly be arranged 
into two clafles: into thofe who are fond 
of needlefsly introducing new words and 
phrafes, and into fuch as are determined 
enemies to innovation. Few hit that pto^ 

per 
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per medium which Pope has fo trell incut* 
cated^ 

** Be not the firft, by whom the new arc tryM, 
*' Nor yet the laft, to lay the old afide.** 

Languages, it is certain, are iubjeft 
to- a variety of alterations, and at firft 
they ought to be fo. The fame founds 
which are well calculated to exprefs tho- 
rough fentiments of a tribe of warlike Bar- 
barians, fuch as the Saxons were when 
they firft landed in this ifland, are found, 
by experience, too harfh and rugged for 
the nicer feelings of their pofterity. Nor 
indeed can it be expeded, that fuch a 
language fhould be able to exprefs the vaft 
accumulation of new and varied ideas that 
neceffarily arifc in a learned and commer- 
cial nation. There are few who will not 
a}i0^, that it was requifite to foften and 

improve the barbarous dialed brought into 

Britain 
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Britain by Hengift and Horfa, de£:ribed 
by the Hiftorian of the Englifh language 
as a fpeech curfbry and extemporaneous^ 
abrupt and unconneded^ aad^ prdbably^ 
without even an alphabet K 

Buty on the other hand^ it may be ci^- 
fervedy that there is a point beyond \dbicli 
alterations ought not tu be rafhly complied 
with, and muft prove equally permcious, 
whether their obje£t be to introduce new, 
or to explode old and well-known words 
and phrafes* Indeed, when a language (a« 
was the cafe with that of England in the 
reign of Queen Anne) has once acquired 
an ample ihare of ftrength, copioufne^ 
and beauty, material changes are feldom 
neceffary, and in general ought to be care- 
fully avoided. 

* Vide Johnfon's Hift. uf the ^nglifh Language, 

iSk Us i^olio DidionarT; 

If 
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If that age^. therefore^ is to be coofidered 
M the claflical period of the Englifh laa- 
gnage^ a Scoticifm may be defined to be 
that mode of fpeaking or writing (for it 
18 difficult to draw the line between coL- 
Io<(tiiaI and written idioms) which now 
fnrevails in Scotland, and is ndtha: at this 
time generally known in England^ nor 
was current at the sera we have men^ 
tioned« 

The following idioms^ which, it is pre- 
fumed, come under that defcriptioii, are 
thofe which the Author has had an oppor>- 
tttnity of remarking* 



SCOTCH 
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SCOTCH and ENGLISH 
DIALECTS. 

Scotch. 7b ^M>antfor any thing. 

Englijb. To be without any tbing not 

defirable. 

£«• Though the plague raged in London^ 
iUDC ivamUd it (inftead of we had it not, or 
were without it) m ScoHand K 

To caufe a perfon to do any thing. 
To make a perfon do any thing. 

* The verb want, fays Dr. BEATTiEjJenotesy i. 7# 
vnfiifor* Ex. Whak do you wantf I want a candle. 
2* To be wHbout fomething fit^ necejfary^ or good* Ex, 
He fvottts bis fighu 3. To be without fomething not 
gooij or durable: but in tbisfenfe it is never u/edy un^ 
lefs preceded by a negative. Thus^ ** They never want 
** the plague at ConJlantinopUy^ is good Englijb-y but it 
would be reckoned a Sootieifin to fay^ << By the laji aC" . 
•^ counts from the Levant ^ it appears they wanted the 
^* plague at CoTjftan^ipkt^* 

4 Ufmg 
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Ufing caufc for make^ is a frequent and 
obnoxious Scoticifm* 

^0 do bidding. 

To do what is bidden or ordered* 

' Hinder to do. 
Hinder from doing. 

^' Hindered not Satan to pervert the fnind^^ 
may be found in Milton ; but that idiom, if it 
was not originally a poetical licence, is now 
obfolete. ^^ Contented himfelf to do ^^ inftead 
of " contented bimfelf with doing^^ is alfa 
exceptionable. 

To do any thing topurpofe. 

To do any thing to the, or to good, purpofe. 

A purpofe'-like per/on is alfo erroneoufly 

made ufe of in Scotland, for a perjhnfeem^ 

ingly well qualified for any particular hn^ 

Jinefs or tmployment. 

He 
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tie behoved to do it. 

It behoved him, he muft or was obliged, to 
do it. 

There is no word that Scotch authors arfc 
more apt to ufe improperly than the word 
behove^ which is feldom made ufe of by 
Englilh Writers, except in very foleitin ftile ; 
and even then only imperfonally. 

To affront any one. 

To eclipfe^ or get the better of any one. 

Thi§ fenfe of the word affront^ JlccOrd- 
ing to Dr. Johnfon, is peculiar to the Scot- 
tifh diale£t^ of which a paflage from Ar- 
buthnot is cited as an example. 

2o think Jhamtk 
To be afhamed* 

To think f cor n^ for to difdain^ isoldEnglifl^ 

Efther iii. 6. To think long^ for, to think 

the time longy Hands in the fame predica- 
ment. 

C To 
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To notice. 

To take notice, or to mention. 

There is this difference, fays Mr. Elphin- 
Aon, between the Scotch and ^ Englifh 
dialeds; that in the former, to notice^ is 
mifapplied, for to take notice^ whereas in 
the latter, it only fignifies to give it. 

To draw cuts. 
To caft lots. 

Drawing cuts^ though formerly made ufe 
of by Locke and Sidney (vide Johnfon*s 
Folio Did. Voce Cut^ No. 7.), and ftill a 
colloquial phrafe in fome Parts of England, 
is now generally exploded. 

To taJi tent. 
To take heed. 

A ftory is told of an Englifli lady, who 

confulted a phyfician from Scotland, and 

being defired by him to taV tent^ underftood 

5 that 
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Aat tent iJbine was prcfcribed her, which 
ihe took accordingly. It is not (aid what 
Was the confequencd of this miftaken pre^ 
fcription ; but ias that fpecies of wine lis fair 
from being a fpecific for every diibrder^ 
this is a phrafe whichi by the faculty at lea{^ 
ought to be carefidly avoided^ 

Tofever^ 

To be fexzed w!th a fever* 

Tojleik a door. 
To fhut a doon 

To tak^ the door with one^ is alfo made 
life df by the vulgar in Scotland, for, to 
Jbnt the door afier one. 

Tofneck the door. 

To latch, or fliut, the door. 

The fnecky or fnecktty of a door, is 
the latch, by which the dows of the 

G % common 
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common people are generally fattened^ 

This, and fome other phrafes which are 
accounted Scoticifms^ are not uncommon 
in fome parts of England, particularly iii 
the North; but a phrafe being provincial 
or current among the vulgar in England, 
is no reafon why it ihould be made ufe of 
by fuch Scotchmen as wifh to be diftin- 
guifhed by the elegance of their ftile, or the 
purity of their expreffion. 

STo gt'Oe one a baL 

To make a bow to any pnc. 

1l ogive one a hat^ in the common dialefl! 
of Scotland, does not imply, making the pre-- 
fent of a bat to a per/on^ but ovAy. pulling it 
off^ as a mark of refpeEl and attention. 

To make fangs on one. 
To praife one much. 



r^ 
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/ 

To makefongs on on^ in the Scottifh dia- 
led, is to praife one mucb^ either in profe or 
verfe. The Scotch were, foFinerly, much 
addicted to poetry ; and from the cuflom, 
fo frequent in Scotland, of making fongs 
in praife of a perfon in verfe, that phraf^ 
came at laft to fignify, great praifes in the 
duller vehicle of profe. 

7*0 make a phrafe about onCf • 
To make a great work about one. 

To make of one. 

To make much of one. 

To make up to a lady, 

To make an offer of marriage to a lady* 

To make up to a perfon^ in England, only 
means, to advance towards a perfon^ and to 
hegln a converfation, 

C 3 Tq 
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To ca/l out with apcffon. 
To fall out with a perfon^ 

To cut out ones hair^ 
To cut off one's hair, 

As cutting out^ implies roots and aUy i|, 
would probably l)e found ^ v^ry cxuel and 
dangerous operation* 

To follow out aplan^ 

To carry on, execute, or finifh, a plaxu 

To follow out a chain ofrcafoning. 
To trace out a chain of rqafoning^ 

To open up a wound. 

To open, or lay open, a wound, 

To go even up a bill. 
To go ftraight up a hill, 



To injiftfor a thing. 

To ix^fif); oui^ or upon, a things 
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To call for a per/on. 
To call on a perfon. 

To call for ^ is to demand; to call on^ is to 
vifit. This diftindion ought to be attended 
to. 

To wait on a perfon. 
To wait for a perfon* 

To wait on a pcrfon^ implies bis being 
prefent^ and your attending him. To wait 
for; bis being abfent^ but your expeSling to 
fee bimf 

To tell upon one. 
To teU of one. - 

To tell on oncy is called, hy Dr. Johnibn, 
a doubtful phrafe ; but to tell upon one^ is^ 
without doubt, impropert 

' ' C 4 fa 
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To be married on one* 
To be married to one# 

Married witb^ I believe, is alfo ox« 
ploded. 

To meet one upon tbejlreet^ 
To meet one in the ftreet* 

To have a watch upon one. 
To have a watch about one. 

To fee about one. 

To fee, inquire, or look after one. 

One m^jfee about bimfelf^ but he muft 
look afier another perfon^ 

Come in by. 

Come in, or draw nean 

To come into thejire. 

To come, or draw, near the fire. 
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7i be liable in a compenfation. 
Tp be liable to a gompenfation, 

^0 make a point of honour in any thing. 
To make a point of honour of any thing* 

7t> be provided in a livings or office. 
To be provided with a living, or office. 

To profit from experience. 
To profit by experience* 

To blow the bellows. 

To blow the fire with the bellows* 

If blowing the . bellows is EngHfh, it it 
iiirely a ridiculous expreffion* 

Tofiick any things 

To fpoil any thing in the execudon. 

To be ill to guide. 

To be difficult to manage* 
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To be a good guide of liny thing. 
To be a good huiband^ or oumageri cS^JXf 
dung. 

To art one to any things 

To dired or point out any thing to one. 

The verb art^ is probably derived from 
the Gaelic aird^ a coaft or quarter. HehcQ 
the Scots alfo fay^ what arty iot %tfbaf 
quarter J does the wind blow from ? 

To fall in the gutter. 
7ofallii]r the dirt, 

A gutter y is properly ^pajfagefor watefi 
not the dirt or water with which it may be 
filled- 

To be loft in a river ^ 

To be drowned in a river« 

Unkft 
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Unlefs tiie body was /^, as is generally 
the cafe at fea, and could not be difcovered^ 
the phrafe is exceptionable* It is, fo|ne« 
times however, made ufe of ia England* 

To Be out of Offers judgment^ 
To be out of one's fenfes. 

The Scotch phrafe is furely preferable^ 
becaufe a lunatic may have loft hhju^^ 
plenty and yet have his /en/es in perfe&ion. 
And if, in the Engliih phrafe, it is faid, that 
the reafon or undefftanding is meant, why 
X^ fenfes in the plural ? -^ 

1 * 

» 

7i he angry at a man. 
To be angry with a man. 

Angry at^ may be found in the SpeSator^ 

, No. 197. injiney but it is at prefent con^ 

pned to Scotland* Properly fpeaking^ we 

may 



I 
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may be angry at a thing, but witb^ and hot 
at^ a p.erfon. 

7(? i&^v^ hatred at a man. 
To have hatred to a man, 

7*0 qfi^ inquire^ or demand at a man. 
To zSky inquire^ or demand of a man. 

To afk aty &c. is a French^ and not an 
Englifh idiom. 

Tofet off on a journey. 
To fet put on a journey. 

At \e2&fetting out is preferable; 

To look over a window^ 
To look out at a window- 

To look over a window ^ can only refer to 
a window below, and not to the one you 
look out at 

^ - ■' • ' • •' ' « ■ •' ^^ /^ / A 
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7b crave a man for a debt. 

To afk, demand, or dun a man for a debt* 

^0 crave a debty or payment of a debt^ 
cannot be objeded to. 

STo challenge^ or quarrel any one. 

To reprove, or rebuke any one. 

» 

To lay our account with an event. 
To expedt, or previoufly apprehend an 
event. 

To meet with ones marrow. 

To meet with one's match or equal. 

Meeting with one^s marrow^ is an old 
Englifh phrafe, now grown obfolete. 

71? even one thing to another. 

To equal or compare one thing to another. 

To eveny is fometimes made ufe of in 
Scotland, for to lay out one perfon for an^^ 
other in marriage. Nor does it matter whe- 
ther 



X 
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ther die match is e^md or not: generally 
it b mnefpud^ and die perfbn who is iaid to 
be evened to the otber^ has the better of the 
bargain* 

To be well appointed tvitb a boufe^ fer^ 
vanty &€• 

To be well fetded in a houfe, and wdOl 
fuited with a fervant. 

7b be reconcUed with aperjim. 
To be recondled to a perfbn. 

To have a refemblance with one. 
To have a refemblance to one« 



To be prevmled nitb to do any things 
To be prevailed upon to do any thing. 

To burfifir langbing. 
To burft with laughing* 

Addifon fays, to die for tbirfi; but £^ or 
by ibirfiy feems to be prefexable. 
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Ito bring a note for one. 
To bring a note to one. 

The npte^ it may be faid, is carried for 
the per/on it is fent by^ said Jo the j^rfon tfi 
"wbom it is dire£led. 

Wbats your willf 

What would you have ? What do you want ? 
or What was you faying ? 

There is no colloquial idiom more com<^ 
mon with Scotchmen, or more difagree^ 
able to the Englifh, than Wbafs your nsoillt 



jis I Iball anfwer. 

Upon my honour, I proteft, or declare? 

The Scotch phrafe feems to be elliptic, 
for, as IJball anfwer at the great day of 
Judgment. 



Let me be. 
Let me aloii^. 



I am 
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I am hopeful that, 
I hope that 

I fumifhcd goods to him. 
I fumifhed him with goods« 

I have no fault to bint. 
I have no fault with him, or^ to find with 
him. 

/ cannot think enough offuch a thing. 
I cannot help thinking of it ; or, I am afto- 
niihed, I cannot underftandlt. 

One would readily imagine. 
One would naturally imagine. 

Readily properly means with expedition^ 
or, with little binder ance or delay. 

He willfome day repent it. 
He will one day repent it. 

He is prefently in London. 

He is now, or at prefent, in London. 

He 
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He h colded. 

Hf^ has got a coldi 

The 3cots alfo fay, be has got the cold>^ 
for, be has got a coldn 

He isfome better^ 

He is fomewhat, or a little better^ 

He is the better offucb a tbing. 
He is the better for fuch a thing. 

Ex. He was much tbe better of (for) bis 
jburney to Bathm 

He ii)ds in ufe to do ih 

He ufed, dt was in the habit of doing it. 

He is ten yiars old next May. 
He was nine years old lafl May. 

The impropriety lies iii affertifag a dir- 
cUmftance which, by the death of the per- 
fon, may never happen, inftead of affirming 
what is certain, and has already happened. 

D He 
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He is not Jit to bold water tojucb a one. 
He is not fit to be compared to fuch a one^ 

It is ill your common. 
It ill becomes you. 

Come J fay away. 
Come, begin. 

Have with you. 
1*11 go with you* 

Shakefpeare makes ufe of^ have witbyot^ 
in his Merry Wives of Windfor^ h(X IL 
Scene I. 

Have you any word to bim. 

Have you any letter, or commands, to hinu 

* 

Word^ for command or mejfagc^ is an old 
Shakefpearian phrafe, now exploded* It 
may be alfo found in the Englifh Bible^ 

lam 
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/ am the more impatient ofpain^ that I have 

hitherto enjoyed good health. 
I am the more impatient of pain^ as, or be« 

caufe, I have hitherto enjoyed good 

healths 

This is, properly fpeaking, a Gallicifm; 
another inftance of which occurs in the 
following phrafe : ** / expeSled to have feen 
*^ you^ as you /aid you were to be in town ; 
** and that (as, or becaufe) you promtfed 
** to call on me^ 

Though onejhould meet with difappointments^ 

he Jhould never abandon himfelf to de^^ 

/pair. 
Though one fhould meet with difappoint- 

mehts, one fhould never abandon one's 

felf to defpair. 

It is obferved by an ingenious critic 
(Remarks on the Englifli Language, print- 
ed Anno 1770, p. 23), that he ox Jlje can 

D 2 never 
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never properly be introduced as relatives td 
the indefinite noun one. The impropriety 
will appear particularly ilriking, in an ex-^ 
ample, where^r is made ufe of as the re- 
lative pronoun. ** Though one Jbould he 
admired for grace and heaut^^ Jbe Jbould 
never fuffer ber mind to be negle£led.^^ 



€i 
<€ 



It is blooding. 
It bleeds. 

Moidy heels. 
Kibed, or fore heels# 

Cbaped lips^ or hands ^ 

Chopt lips, or broken into chints. 

Afore bead. 

A head-ach, or paid: in the head 

Sore^ implies excoriation^ and cannot, 
therefore, with propriety, be made ufc of, I 
if the head only aches. 



Sore 
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Sore eyes. 

Weak or tender eyes. 

Sore eyes^ would imply their being fo 
very bad and difagreeable to look at, that 
polite people rather make ufe of the words 
weaiy or tender. And adding clean^ as, 
a clean Jhirty when z. plate ^ ^^if^y bandker-^ 
chiefs Effr. is called for, is reckoned indeli- 
cate, as jit injpli^s a dread, that a dirty 
plate^ ^c. might be brought. Perfpirey is 
alfo generally made ufe of by polite people^ 

for fweat^ and certainly exprefles the fame 
Idea in a more delicate manner, 

SweWd cbetk^ 
^wellM face, 

SweWd cheek is more proper, but not fo 
common in Englandt 

For myjhar^ 
por my part, 

D 3 U 
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In place of. 
Inftead of. 

This is a Scoticifm often fallen into^ 

This mucby and that much. 
Thus much) and fo mucht 

Split new^ 
Quite new, 

Spick and /pan neWy is fometim?s ufe4 
In England. 

Our whole a&iotis^ 
All our adtions. 

The whole way. 
/Ul the way. 

The nvbole fpeechesn 
All the fpeeches. 

Yet the whole proceedings is good Eng-» 
|ifh, on account of their forming me wbolcy 

7 the 
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the parts of which are naturally related to 
each other* 

A gone man. 

A dead, loft, or ruined man. 

Perhaps gonc^ may not be witliout fome 
Englifh examples.' 

% 

ConviSion on a thing. 
Convidion of a thing. 

Independent of. 
Independent on. 

As the verbal phrafe is to depend on^ in-- 
dependent of a common Scoticifin, in Dr. 
Johnfon's opinion, is an improper idiom. 

Here, alfo, it may be proper to take 
notice of fome obfervations made by that 
excellent grammarian Dr, Prieftley (vide 
his larger Grammar, p, 158.), regarding 
the prepofition ** £/J" which Mr. Himie, 
and other Scotch, and indeed Englifh wri- 

D i^ tcrs^ 
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ters, are apt to ufe as the French do theSf 
prepofition " de^'' and confequently in a 
manner not at all fuited to the genius, of 
the Englifh language. Such G^Uicifi^s 
would not be pardonable in a tranflator 
from the French, and are furely very culpa- 
ble in an original author. Examples from 
Hume, ♦* Richlieu profited of \by] every 
" circumftance which the conjundlure af- 
" forded." " The king of England pro- 
" vided of \witb'] every fupply.*' To 
provide a perfon in^ for witb^ food and 
raiment, is alfo exceptionable. ** It is 
V fituation, which decides of [concerning] 
^\ the fortunes of men." " fy[yor] which 
*^ he was extremely neceflitous." "He 
f ^ was eager of recommending it \to recon\- 
" mend it\ to his fellowr citizens." " The 
" efteem which Philip had conceived (f 
*' [yc/r] the ambaflador." " An indenx- 
*\ nity of \for\ paft offences." " Youth 
8 " wandering 
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^ wandering in foreign countries, with as 
** little refped of [fir^ others, as prudence 
^* of their own.'^ Other examples* ** You 
^ know the efteem I have of \Jbrl^ this 
if philofophy^V ** The good lady was 
" careful of ferving me of ['ivitb'\ every 
^* thing," ^ It might, perhaps, have given 

?' me a greater tafte of \^for\ its antiqui- 

» ... 

*' ties." A tafte of a thing, implies ac- 
tual enjoyment; atafte^or it, only figni- 
fies a capacity of enjoying. 

Dr. Prieftley alfo obferves (p. 166), that 
though we fay to depend on^ or to depend 
upon a things to promife upon a thing is imr 
proper. Ex. " This effeB we could not be^ 
** fore^hand promife upon^^ for " nsoe could 
** not before^hand promife ourfelves. 

A man who writes. 

A man who has written. 

Ex. 



»» 
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Ex. Mr. Hume^ who writes [has wriN 
ten] the Hiftory of England. Yet it may 
be faid) with propriety, fuch a one writes 
the London Gazette^ or the Annual Regijler^ 
becaufe they are unfinifhed works, and 
conilantly going ovu 

A good band of writ. 
A good hand-writing. 

A good band of writ^ is a very common 
Scoticifm, which ought to be moft care-« 
fully avoided. 

Such a tbing has been. 

I^uch a thing Qiuft have been. 

£}{• Wallace bas been [muft have been] 
a Jtrong^ as well as brave man^ or be could 
^ot bave done 'wbat be did^ 

This hero was not more confpicuous for 
}lis valour, than for his love of liberty. 

The 
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The following rhymes, more remarkably 
at the fame time for their fpirit, than thei^ 
beauty, it is faid, he ufed often to repeat, tQ 
encourage his followers : 

^^ Dico tibi yenim, libertas optima reninii 
♦« Nunquam fervili, fub ni£lu vivito fili^*' 

Abundance offucb a thing. 
/^ great deal of fuch a thing. 

In Scotland, abundance is made ufe of for 
ft0cienty or enough ; whereas in England it 
jneans //^/7(^, or exuberance. 

Jl neafful and hantle of any thing. 

A handful, or fmall quantity of any thing, 

Neafful comes from neif^ or neaf a word 
ufed by Shakefpear ioxjift. Hantle is a cor- 
ruption oi handful. Lock^ alfo, Ex. ** a lock of 
^^Jheepy^ feems to be corrupted bomjflock. 



This day eight days. 
This day fe'nnight^ 



The 
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The ancient Germans, we are informed 
by Tacitus, counted their time by the num- 
ber of nights, and not of days; and the 
practice, except among the French and 
Scots, has always been general a^iong 
northejr n nations ; probably in confequencc 
of the fliortnefs of their days in the winter 
feafon, compared with the greater length 
and duration of the night. How the Scots 
pame to be an exception, can only be ac-^ 
jcounted for by their connexion with France, 
and theu: imitation of the Gallic idioni^ 



The learned Bayle, in his diflertation con-r 
cerning the fpace of time called day, an^ 
nexed to the laft volume of his Critical 
Dictionary, § 2, has thrown together fe- 
veral obfervations upon this fubjefl. He 
affirms, that in fome places even in France^ 
they fay anuiSi [to-night J for aujourd\ 

• - 

buy 
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huy \to-day\\ and that in Germany, in- 
ftead of faying St. Johns day^ and Su 
Martins day^ they fay St. Johns nighty 
and St. Martins night. . They muft avoids 
therefore, fuch ftrange anomalies as, this 
dayfennight^ and this day fortnight. 

This dayfennightj and this day fortnight ^ 
ate certainly odd phrafes, and, ftridly 
ipeafcing, improper. But, as the Scots 
make ufe tf this day fortnight ^ and not of 
this day ffieen days^ as the French do of 
quinzejoursj as well as huit jours ^ it is in- 
congruous not to adopt the oae phrafe as 
well as the other. 

Tu^fday come fennight^ Tuefday was fin--^ 

nighty Ssfr. 
Tuefday fe'nnight. 

The Englifh fuppofe they can uiiderftand 
from the reft of the fentence, whether time 

paft, 
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paft^ or time to come, is meant ; and the 
Scots may p^y themfelves the comjdiment 
of believing it is in their power to do the 
fame* 

Once in the two days. 
Every other day« 

Every other day^ implies that one day 
intervenes betvireen the other; whereas 
once in the twQ days^ does not x^jean alter- 
nately, and leaves it uncertain, whether one 
day intervenes or two. 

Once in the weeky or year. 
Once a week, or yean 

Ex. / ride out once in the [a\ week. Tbe^ 
only denotes one particular week. Whereas 
the article a^ has an indefinite fignificatlon, 
and Hands for any^ or every. 

Half 
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Half fix 0^ clock J Ssfr. 

Half an hour paft five, cr, half an hour to^ 
fix o'clock. 

Yet this ellipfis, as Mr. Elphinfton ob- 
ferves, is almoft as eafily fupplied, as in 
the Englifli phrafe of half after jive^ for, 
half an hour after Jive ^ ^c. 

TCbefrJl of a month or year ^ 

The beginning of a month or yearJ 

Ex. An event that happened on the fe^ 
cond, or third of January, according to the 
Scotch dialed, happened in the firji of the 
month ^ and thefirji of the year. 

The morrow* s morning. 
To-morrow morning. 

Sunday s mornings 
Sunday mornings 

To-morrow forenoon. (Ufually in England) 
'i^^^orrow morning. 

The 



-J 
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The morns night. 
To-morrow night. 

Morny fays Dr. Johnfon, is not ufed but 
by the poetS) at leafl iii EnglaritL 



Ye/lemight. 
Laft night. 

But the Englifh fay, ycjlerday^ and not 
lajl dayy as the Scots 4o« Ex. Ifaw him 
the Iqft day (for yefterday, or the other 
clay) in town^ 

Tbejirein^ or yefirein. 
Yefterday evening. 

Strein^ feems to be a corniption of the 
Latin hejlernus; and yeftrein^ of yejicr 
even. 

Laji barvejl. 
Laft autumn. 
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The third feafon of the year, is almoft 
univerfally called barvefi^ inftead oi autumn^ 
in Scotland. 

Frejb weather^ ^ 

Open weather. 

Coarfe weather* 

Roughs of ftormy weathen 

^be length offucb a place. 
As far as fuch a place. 

Length J for dtflance^ is made ufe of by 
Clarendon^ but not by more modern au^ 
thors. 

I'he knock firikesk 
The clock ilrikes. 

Clocks are called knocks^ In Tome parts of 
Scotland, from the noife they make. 

TCbe clock is behind. 

The clock is flow^ or goes flow* 

E Time 
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T'ime about. 
Akemately. 

A few days thereafter. 
A few days after. 

Thereafter^ for after ^ is a Common Sco-^ 

licifm. It properly means accordingly^ ok 
according to^ and not after that time^ or 

that period. 

The plight ofthefeafon (old Englifli, for] 
The height of the feafon. 

When every thing is in good cafcy. or 
plight. 

v' 

He is twenty years ^ or thereby^ 
V Or thereabouts 

Therebyy is properly, by means of thaty 
and not about that^ or near tbqt^ 

A tour of vifts. 

A round, or number of villts. 
/ A great 
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ji great many company. 
Much company, a great deal of company, 
or^ a great many people. 

All our friends and acquaintances. , 
All our friends and acquaintance. 

At lead acquaintance is preferable. 

Beft man andbeji maid. 
Bride-man and bride-maid. 

Indeed the Scots and Englifh aflSx a dif- 
ferent meaning to the word' bride^ which is, 
properly; one who has been lately married^ 
and not one going to be married^ accord- 
ing to the Scotch idiom. The former alfo 
make ufe of tochen^ an Erfe word, for 
dower ^ or portion; dSidLJo^ fromyW, French, 
iorfweetheart. 

AJinejlower. 
A fine nofegay. 

E 2 hfiower 



/ 
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hjhwer is only a fmgle one ; a buncfi, 
or bouquet dljkmers^ is properly a nofi^ 

A fine lad. 

A very good kind of tad ; et^ a tery good 
young mans. 

A fine girL 

A good-natiHred, good kind of g^l^ 

In England) a fine girty means not 2L 
good-nat!!ifed, but a fhowy, and handfome 
girl ; and a fine lady^ one who is nice in: 
Jher drefsy and aiFedled in her fentiment& 
and behaviour* 

A pretty man. 

A polite, fenfible man. 

A pretty man^ in England, is a deijpicabfc* 
charader, the words implying beauty of 
perfi)ny with fcarcely any other accomplilh- 

Bieut ; 
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iBcnt ; but in Scotland, it is often ufed in 
the fenfe of grac€ful^ beautiful %vifb di^grti/y^ 
vr uteli acccmplilbed. 

jd gentlemarmy man. 

A genitlemAnlike, or gentlemanly macu 

A young manp 
A batGhclor. 

In the Engliflx verfion of the Bible^ 
young man is made pi^ ^ in tb$ fanip 
fenfcr 

jin old wife. 
An old woman. 

None are wives but fiich as are married^ 
^hicb pld women fometimes are not« . 

Ti&e London copy (of a book)^ ' 
The London edition* 

ji good thing by^band^ 

A good thing over. 

I 3 Out 
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Out of band. 
Immediately. 

Ex. He didfuch a thing out of band ^ for, 
be did it immediately. At the fame time, 
out of band ^ may be found both in Spenfer 
ruiShakefpear, and is ftill occafionally ufed. 

Simply impojftble. 
Abfolutely impoffible. 

Or then. 

' ■ •• 

Before then. 

Ex. I Jhould be glad to fee you or (before) 

then. 

Asftich a thing. 
Than fuch a thing.. 

Ex. / love claret better as (than) port^ 

... . . ; 

and Jim better as (than) white-wine. 



Sometimes 
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Sometimes the Scotch and Englifli dialeils 
only differ in orthography^ of which the 
following words are inftgnces. 

Admirality. 
Admiralty, 

The Scots indeed frecjuently pronounce 
fldmiralty^ admirality ; deriving that word 
from the Latin admiralitas^ and not as the 
Englifli do, from the French ammiraltL 
Tin^ by the vulgar, alfo, is generally called 
prin^ another fingular corruption in the 
pronunciation, or the orthography. And 
in fome parts of Stotland, particiilarly in 
the north, humble]^ is very improperly pro- 
nounced hpimeble^ as if the u had the fame 

* 

^ound in that yvorcj that it has in Joumlr- 
lity, 

Bdnkier^ 
Banker. 

' ' - E 4 Connect 
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ft 

ConneSion^ 
Connexion. 

Yet the Englifli univerfally write colkom 
tiofij and reflexion ; and fome authors havQ 
even given connexion the pr^erence% 

JmpoftMres^ 
Impoftors* 

Birname^ (ufually) 
Surname* 

OrdMancCy or ordinance^ 
Ordnance* 

^ncugh. 
^nought 

Oeconomy^ (now commonly written) 
Economy. 

Compleat. 
Complete, 



Defcendents^ 

Pefccndaot&r 



VeJ^danH 
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Befcendantsi is preferable, becaufe it is 
prqper to make a diftiadion between th^ 
noun and the adjediye. Y?t the Englifh 
vrrite independents^ and not independants^ 
which they ought to do by analogy, 

DeftreabU (i^d refolvealle^ 
pefirable and.refolvablef 

JncomfortahU. 
Uncomfortable* 

JJkeways^ 
Likewifct 

Qtberways. - - 

Otherwifet 

The two kft being the moft common, 
ought to hi particularly guarded againft. 

The Scots are alfo apt to err in fpelling 

the plural of words ending in y^ in getieral 

ys^ inftead of /V/. ' Ex. family s^ iox families; 

fxtremilysj iQX extremities^ l^c. 

3 Sometimes 
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. Sometimes the Scots ijfe the lingular for 
the plural, the plural for the fingjjjar, and 
^ noun for an apljediye, 

* Tou wass 
You were. 

This is an impropriety which even Mn 
Hume was guilty of. Tou^ is confefledly 
plural ; and therefore the verb, agreeably to 
tlic analogy of all languages^ ought to be 
Xn the plural alfo. Indeed, if you^ were a 
pronoun fingular, you wajl^ and not pu 

wasy would be the proper idiom. 

« 

Thru Jheet of paper. 
Three fheets of paper, 

AJlalr. 

Stairs, or a pair of flairs. 

A Jlair^ in modern Engliih, is not the 
whple order of the fteps, but only one ftep, 
or one fmall divifion of xhtjiairs^ There 

is 
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is alfo a diftindtion between ^^/Vj ?SiiiJieps^ 
Stairs are thofe within the houfe; Jiefs 
thofe without. 

Mean. 
Means, 

Ex. It will be the mean (the means) ef 
procuring fucb a thing. ' But care fhould be 
taken, as Dr. Johnfba y^dl r/smarks, not 
to make ufe of means with a pronoun lin- 
gular j an error which is often fallen into, 
even by good writers. Ex. He carried it 
through by thefe (and not by that) means. 
^ Pence Mr. Hume has ungrahimatically faid 
(Hift, Vol. VIII. p. 6s,)^ " ieji this means, 
for, thefe means ^ Jloouldfail. 

Severals. 
Several. 

This word has no plural termination; 
but though feverals is improper, others 

may be ufed. 

" wo 
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Twd weeks. 
A fbrtnighj. 

Two alternatives. 
One alternative. 

Ex. jis you may either marry y or live 

J^g^^^ y^^ ^^v<? t^o very good alternatives^ 

for, one very good alternative. Two altera 

natives^ wpuld mpan thf c^idicc pf four 

things. 

No objeSionSf 
No objedion, 

Ex. " I have no objeSHonf (objeGion) /q 
•' ride out with you t9'day^^ 



Yourfavoursn 
Your favour, 

N 

But I received your favours of the fiftk 
and tenth current ^ ^c. is proper. In fa^ 
vours of for, in favour of is however ex^ 
cejptioijable, 

John 
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j^obn and Charles Tbomfons ; and the like. 
Jphn and Charles Thomfon. 

^be broth are very good. 
The broth is very good. 

It is a common error in Scotlaisd to fup^ 
|)ofe that broth ^ cabbage^ fpi^^^^g^^ and pot^ 
tage^ or porridge y are in thtf plural number* 
N. B. He has got bis brotb^ is a common 
Scotch phrafe, for, be is tipjy. 

The Aberdeetis jfournaL 
The Aberdeen JournaL 

Aberdeen is here made ufe of (fdys Dr* 
Beattie) as an adjkedive^ and confequently 
the addition of \ denoting the genitive 
cafe,^ is highly ungrammatical ; for Englifh 
adjedives have no cafe, gender, or number^ 



The 
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T'&e Scotch and Eriglilh dialeSis^ dlfo differ 

in arrangement* 

Give me it^ JIoow me it. 
Give it me, fhow it me. 

Any body eyes. 
Any body's elfe. 

A pretty enough girl. 
A pretty girl enough. 

Dr. Prieftley obferves, that an adjedive 
Ihould not be feparated from its fubftan- 
tive, even by words which modify its 
meaning, and make but one fenfe with it. 
Hence he objeds to thft following phrafes 
of Mr. Hume's: A large enough number 
furely^ for a number large enough. The 
lower fort of people are good enough judges 
of one not very difl ant from them^ for are 
judges good enough. Ten thoufand is a large 
enough bafe^ for a bafe large enough. 

8 A tick- 
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lit picktooth* 
A toothpick. 

u4 picktootb^cafe* 
A toothpick-cafe.' 

Pkktootb^ dLoApicktootb-dafe^ may be 
found even in Swift, but are now account- 
ed Scoticifms. An Englifh wag being alk- 
ed why he gave toothpick the preference, 
replied, *' That, for his part, he put tooth 
*' firft, becaufe one muft have teeth, be^ 
** fore it was neceflkry to pick them.'^ 



Tomkins Leflie; and the like* 
Leflie Tomkins. 

Double furnames are placed differently 
by the Scots and Englifh* For in England, 
the name a perfon wifhes to be particularly 
known by, is put lafl, and in Scotland firft. 
Ex. A perfon that has two names, fuppofe 
LeJIic and Tomkins^ and wifhes tQ be called 

Mr. 
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Mr. Tomiitu, in Scotland muft call hia^Ieif 
Tomkins Leflie^ and in England, Lejlie 7W« 
kins. 



•m 



There are other examples of impropet ar^ 
rangement^ wbich^ though not the mono^ 
poly of Scotland^ yet ought to be avoided. 

I better had. 
I had better. 

As ever Ifaw. 
As I ever law. 

To which may be added, fori and knife^ 
for knife and fork ; milk and bread^ for 
bread and milk ; butter and breads for bread 
and butter ; pepper and vinegar ^ for vinegar 
and pepper ; paper ^ pen^ and inkj for pen^ 
ink J and paper. The ear is the beft dictator 
of arrangement, and the Englilh, in ge- 
neral, affign the firft place to the moft im- 

portant 
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pOItant ttrtidci aljid the laft to thb lon|eft 



^M^MMiii^idiife 



2l&^ iScWx are alfo fond of expiettves^ und 

/ometimes QfeUipfes. 

^ay the grace. 
Say grace. 

^befeventeen hundred and fori j^-^fitm^ 
Seventeen hundred and forty-five. 

£x. Such a thing happened in the 1745V 
\s a phrafe by which a Scotchman might 
be (liftinguiihed. The fcrty-fvij Foxfeven-' 
tein hundred and forty-five^ is an eUipfe pc-i 
culiar to Scotland. 

Go to thefchool^ or church. 
Go to fchool, or church. 

Notwitb/landing of that. 
Not^ithihhding that. 
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Mn Hume is often guilty of this impro^ 
priety. Ex. ** Notwitbftanding of this um-^ 
** lucky exan^le.^^ " Notwitbftanding of the 
** numerous panegyrics on the ancient Eng^ 
•* lift^ liberty.'^ In fuch Cafes, the pfepofi-- 
tion of is furely fuperfluous, and ought to 
have been avoided. 

ji little more of Bread. 
A little more bread. 

Will you Jlay to dinner^ tea^ ^c. 
Will you flay dinner. 

Will you Jlay to dine with us^ with pro- 
prie.ty may be ufed. 

To be a mijfmg. 
To be miffing. 

Hove for to do good^ 
I love to do good. 

For tOj at the fame time, is jn the Eng- 

U£h.verfion of the Bible. 

* I gave 



\ 
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i^ave him a pen for till write with. 
I gave him a pen to write with. 

This idiom has n6w become vulgar^ 
even in Scotland. 

I was not Jo well lajl winter^ 
I was not well kft winter* 

It b improper to fay fo well^ unlefs a$ 
follows : Ex. / was not fo well Iqji winter^ 
as I was the winter before. 



The tllipfes are equally numerous; J0 

in/lance^ 
ts belhf 

ts he within ? 

Goat milk and whey. 
Goat's milk and whey. 

A bit bread J paper ^ Esfc. 
A bit of bread, p&p^r^ &' f 

F 2 Ajt^it 
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Ajufiice of peace. 

A juftice q£ the peace* 
■» - 
In writing, it b iaiway^ a^ujlice of the 

peace. 

The penult. 
The penultima* 

Herodote. . 
Herodotus. 

At worft. [Hume's Hift. Vol. vL p. 435*] 

- 

At the worft. 

Tt? j"^ out walkings 
To go out a walking. 

7b ^^ (W/ riding. 

To be out a riding, . 

« 

He wrote me. 

He wrote to me, e^r he wrote me a letter. 

'7// ^ weekjince be left this. 

*T)» a we^ fince he left this placet 



% « 
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X Ihall quap^l) 'mtii you. 



^ 



^berc are al/h many falfe formations in the 
Scottifh diak£lj which ought to be i^^foid* 
ed; as 

TTremenduous. 
Tremendous. 

Momentuous^ monftruous. 

Keept^ Jweept. 

Kept, fwept* 

* 
Kefpea, 

Pled. 
Pleaded. 

Catcbed, 
Caught, 



F3 



Ex. He 
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£x* He catcbed (caught) cold. This is 

ft 

A very comn^on Scbtlcifm, formerly ciirrent 
in England 

IteacbU. 
Taught. 

Proven^ improven^ tsfc^ 
Proved, improved, &c. 

Rufij drunk. 
Ran, drank. 

At leaft, be ran a great way, and be 
drank a great dealj is preferable^ 

Hings. 
Hangs. 

Ex. Which in fomc cave, ox v^iultcd cavern kingf^ 
Woven thick with complicated feet and wings. 

Epigoniad, Book ix. p. 285, 



ne 



\ 
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I 

7be Scots are dlfo apt to mutilate the termi^ 
nation of time paft, in verbs ending with 
t, as breakfaftj or te, i7J: educate. For 
example ; 

« 

Have you breakfaftj 
KLave you breakfaftedf 

Are you acquaint with him. 
Arc you acquainted with him. 

The boufe is well Jit uate. 
The houfe is well fituated. 

Where was be educate ? 
Where was he educated ? 

The enemy was defeat. 
The enemy was defeated^ 

He dedicate his book. 
He dedicated his book, 

He communicate it. 
|Ie ..communicated it* 

F 4 Yet, 
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Tet^ in the Pfalms, it is faid, they arc 
confederate againjl tbec. 



ximmmmm 



But there is nothing that the inhabitants of 
Scotland are Jo apt to err in^ as^ in the 
ufe they make of£t^\ and will, ftiould and 
would, thefe 0)9^ tliofe : at the fame tinsie^ 
it is eaficr to remark tk^ diff^rev^e^ (pun 
to explain the principles on which it ought 
to be correSled: 

The principal error (f tjfj; Scots ^ in their uf^ 
of ihall and will, originates from fupr^ 
pojing fliall, more emphatical and expref^ 
five in (hefrft perfons Jingular and plural ^ 
than will ; which^ though it might befup^ 
ported byfome examples from the oldpofti^ 
yet is far from beiffg ttf^ cafe in modern 
poetry^ and far lefs in mpdern^profe. For 
in/lance^ 

^ Iwill 
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dete^^mjmed. to c^me^ and iq>p^i$8 a fy^ reii^ 
lution, a pf omife^ or a $hf eat. 

TJbou wilt come^ be ^ will c(me\ ye will 
foike^ they will c(?»2i?— exprefles futurity 
fnerely. 

IJbaM comej wtjball come^^^^nly foretels 
what may happen. 

Thw Jhaik come^ be Jhall come^ ye (ball 

4^m^ they Jball come.-r-Irx thefe perfons, 

j^iX^ cbiitUiuw the emp^iatical fenfc of w///, 

and iff^pli^^ ^ prpmife, 4 thr^t» or a ceia« 

sii^nd. 

As an inftahce of the different manner in 
which the Scots and EngHfh vSt fiall and 
willy in the firft perfon lingular, a ftory iis 
toM of a Scotchman, who having fallen 
into a {ivw in England, had almoft p^riih* 
ed in it, in cqmiequence of his calling out, 

Iwilly 
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/ will J for I Jhall be drowned y the fpe£la- 
tors having for fome time hefitated, whe- 
ther they Ihould venture their own lives 
for the fafety of one, who, as they were led 
to imagine, was determined to make away 
with himfelf. 

* 
Will I do tbis^ or tbat^ ior Jhall /, is not 

unufual in Scotland, " Will I help you to 

♦* a bit of beef? Esfr.'* for example, is a 

common phrafe at the tables of Scotchmen ; 

and as it properly means am I willing to 

help you? and, confequently does not necef- 
larily denote any inclination in the Ipeaker, 
it is far from being fuited to the hofpitable 
charafter of our countrymen. Will I buy 
u borfe ? for Jhall /, is alfo a very impro?- 
per expreffion ; for, if it means any thing 

A 

at all^ it would imply, ^* am I refolved to buy 
a horfe ?** It may be obferved, with Dr. 
J^rieftley, when a queftipn is afked, tliat 

tloall^ 
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Jhall^ in the firft perfon, is ufed in a fenfc 

different from both its other fenfes. For, 
Shall I write ? for inftance, means. Is it 
your pleafure thai IJbould write f But willj 
in the fccond perfon, reverts to its other 
ufual fenfe ; for, Will you write ? means, 
Jf it your intention to %vrite or nqt f 

There is reafon t© believe, fays Mr#. • 

* 

Hume, that the Scotch was the old me- 
thod of ufmgjhall and will; but that it 
was gradually altered, as the Englilh grew 
more polite. It became the courtefy of 
England to make uf? of w/7/, when fpeak- 
ing to others, or of tbem^ becaufe th^t 
term implies volition only, even where the 
event muft happen ; and^o//, when fpeak- 
jng of themfelves, which implies conftrainf^ 
iJjough the event is the fubjeft of choice, 
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It is a^ m the fiurft peribos fingular and 

plufal, that the 3cQts^^e moft apt to err, in 

t^e hC? they mak^ of JkoM and wouUL 

Jwqt^d^ iqiplies oiojy an^ inclinatipn in tbc 

J^eakeTy I Jbouldy an chligation upon bim^ 

with or without inclination. In vain would 

• ' - -» • » . 

we do fucb a tbingy means, in vain would 

we have tbe inclination to do it. In vain 

fitmld we dofupb a tbingy iffpl^es^^ w vain 

JIfQtdd we carry it into execution* Mr. Hume 

obferye?, where a condition, and the con- 

fequence of that condition, is e^preifed in a 

ientence, that the former, in the-fecond 

and third perfonsj^ always ttqaires Jbould^ 

and the latter would. Ex. Jf be Ihould 

jfally be would ireak bis leg. 

Tbeft^ is the plural of tbis^ and tboft^ of 
that; confequently the former expreffes 
what is near and[ definite, and the latter^ 

what 
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what is more indefinite and remote. The 
Scots principally err in irfing tbefcy as the 
plural of tbat% Exc One of tbefe days^ for 
one (f tbofe days. Where a relative is to 
follow, and the fubjed has not been men* 
tioned before, tbefe is excluded, but either 
tbe^ tx tbofey^ may be madf ufe o£ Tbe^ 
wher^ the demonftratien is general ^bofe^ 
where it is particular, or i^ecific : as, tbe 
kingdoms*^ or,« tbofe kingdoms^ wbicb Alex^ 
ander conquered^ and tbe ohfervationsy or 
ibofe obfervations wbicb be made. 



» . « 
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G H A P. 11. 

Words peculiar to the Scots ^ or^ ivbicb they 
t(fe in afenfe differerit from the Engli/b. 

'T^HAT the Scots tf\ould indulg6^ a 
-** ftrong partiality in favour of their 
own dialed, is the fefs to be wondered at, 
when we cdnfider how ma'ny word^ are 
now condemtied as Scoticifihs, which were 
formerly admired for their ftrength and 
beauty; and may ftilt be found in the 
writings of Chaucer, ofSp(iiifer| of Shake-* 
fpeare, and other celebrated £ngU{h au« 
thors. Indeed, many words in the old 
Knglifh or Scottiih dialeds, are fo empha-* 
tical and fignificant, that, as Ruddiman ob« 
ferves, it is difficult to find words iil the 
modern Englifh capable of expre^g their 

fuU 
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full force, and genuine meaning. But 
what our language has loil in ftrength^ it 
has gained in elegance and corrednefs. 

f 

In the following Gloffary, as it may be 

called, it is propofed to follow an alpha- 
betical order, and to arrange the words un- 
der four general heads, namely, verbs^ 
ad/effivesj nouns ^ znA particles. With little 
diflScuIty it might have been extended to a 
much greater length : but I wilhed not to 
include the words which have gjrown obfo^ 
lete among the Scots themfelves, nor to 
trouble the reader with tedious obfervations 
of an etymological nature. I have endea- 
voured, however, with the affiftance of 
Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Ray, and that excellent 
gloffarift Ruddiman, to gratify the curiofity 
of thofe who may wifli to know from what 
language any particular word is fuppofed 
to be derived, or with which of the northern 

dialers 
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dialed^ft it may be more immediately cbh^ 
ne€ted. For as the moft kamed of duf* 
Englifh Le^cographers has obfenred, th6 
Dutch, the Belgick, and the German, like 

J 

our language, are derived from the Teuto- 
nic, and are therefore to be accounted, hot 
the parents, but the fifters of the Ehgliih. 



VERBS. 



Scotch^ To big [SaisoB aad Iflaadic} 
EngUJb. To buUd. 

J^iggifts^ is aifo a Scotch word, !(;»: hii&f^ 

iflgS. 

*% 

To kirk. 

To dtink chst^ralAff «q «ffo«^ 

To chap Cat Id chap at a door) |[chop|)d^, 

3V 
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STl? cboife {choifir, Fn} 
To chufe. 

J^o cleek [from click]. 
To fnatch or catch. 

STo clek [Saxon]. 
To hatch, 

*To clout [clouer, Fr.] 
To beat. 

To cry. (as, cry bim);. 
To call. 

Itocryn [Belgick]. 
To dry, or flirink iiv 

yj? dearn [Saxon]. 

To darn, or to mend cloaths. 

To dehurfe [debonrfer, Fr.] 

To difburfe. 

» 

Debourfement is alfo rometimes made ufe 
of by the Scots, for dtfburfimcnU 

9 

a T9 
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To deduce (in arithmetic). 
To dedud or fubtrad. 

To deduce:^ properly mdans to drawfrotft^ 
or to form conchijions from premifes. 

To demit [demitto, Latin]. 
To refign. 

And demijjion^ not for difmijjion^ but r^- 
fgfiation. 

To dejiderate [defidero, Latin]. 
To wifli for. 

Dejiderate is a word fcarcely ufed, fays 
Dr. Johnfon. 

75? detraSl [detradum, Latin]. 
To take away itt general. 

In England, detraSiing only refers to 
fame^ or reputation. 



To ding [Dutch], 

To drive, or da(h» 
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^odifcharge^ (for) 

To charge, prohibit, or forbid. 

t 

Ejc. " / difcbarged (forbid) bim to go 
** out to-day .^^ 



\ 



To evite [evito, Latin]. 
To evitate^ or avoids 

To exeem [exlmo^ Latin]. 
To exempts 

Tofq/b [facher, Fr.] 
To teafei trouble, or vex. 

Fa/b is ftiU ufed in Cumberland; vide 
Ralph's Poems and Gloffary, voce Jq/b. 

To feel ^ (erroneoufly for) 

To fmelL 

» 

Ex. " You complain much of that tan- 
" nery, but I cannot fay I feel it J 



!-. ^y 



Toferly [Saxon]. 

To wonder* 

G % And 
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And aferly^ for, a wonder. 

^ojindy (erroneoufly for) 
To feel. 

Ex. " I am much burt^ find ivberc it 
** pains tne^^ 

Tojfleicb [fleichir, Fr-] 
To flatter, or coax. 

Even coax^ though ufed in England, is 
reckoned vulgar. 

Tojlit [rhymes hit, Danifh]. 
To remove any thing in general, particu- 
larly furniture. 

Flity is ftill a provincial word in Eng*^ 
land. 

^ofiyt [rhymes flight, Saxon]* 
To chide, or fcold.' 

i 

T*ogab^ (a corruption of ) 
To gabble. 
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To gang [Saxon, and Low Dutch]. 
To go. 

Gang is an old word, fays Dn Johnfon, 
not now ufed, except ludicroufly, 

To gar [Danilh]. 
To make, 

7b girn (corrupted from grin). 
To fnarl. 

GtrHy it is faid, is ftill in ufe ^mong the 
northern Englilh. 

To glee [Saxon], 
To fquint. 

To gleek [Saxon], 
To gibe, or fneer. 

To gloom [Saxon], 

To frown, or look fullen. 

To glout. 

To poutt 

G 3 TV 
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Toglowr^ or gloar [Dutch]. \. 

To ftare. 

To green. 

To long for, or vehemently defire, 

To greet [Iflandic]. 
To weep. 

ft 

Some erroneoufly derive greet from the 
Italian gridare^ to pry^ or weep. 

To had (as had your hand) [Gothic], 
To hold. 

To bain. 

To fave> 

Perhaps derived from haine^ Fr. from the 
fpite and hatred with which avarice is at- 
tended. 

To hap (corrupted from heap). 
To wrap. 



f.^. 



$ 
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iTo harry [harer, Fr.] 
To rob or plunder, 

^0 hire. 
To let. 

The Scotch ufe bire^ as the French do 
loner ^ which fignifies both to hire^ or to get 
the temporary ufe of any thing, and to let^ 
or give it. 

7b houkj or hoik [Saxon], 
To dig- 

I'ojape [japper, Fr.] . 
To befpatter. 

To inhance (any commodity). 
To engrofs. 

Tojouk [jucher, Fr.} 

To bend, or incline the head. 

But jowkerry^ in the compound word 
jowkerry pawkry^ comes from the verb, 

jougler, to juggle. 

G 4 To 
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To keek. 
I To peep* 

To ken [Saxon], . 
To know. 

To keriy is ftill ufed in poetry, for (qk 
defcry. 

Tokep [capto, Latin], 
To catch or meet. 

r^? iS;/^ [Danifh], 
To tufk up. 

To kittle [Saxon], 
To tickle. 

To learn. 
To teach. 

In many of ^he European languages, the 
fame word lignifies to gain^ and to impart 
finowledge : and it is the cafe in England asi 
well as Scotland; but good writers will 
filways^ make a 4iftui<}:ipn between them. 
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jTglippin [Saxon]* 
To rely on, to truft to, 

T'o lout [Saxon]. 
To bow down. 

"To lowe [Dutch], 
To flame. 

"To maltreat [maltraiter, Fr.] 
To abufe. 

I believe maltreat is fometimes, though 
not often, ufed by the Englifh. 

jTt? mant \^[JLOLVTO[JLxiy Gr.] 
Toftammer; 

Or to be/itate in /peaking^ as the perfons 
who pronounced the Heathen Oracles af- 
fedted to do, when they pretended to be 
infpire4^ 

75? mind^ (erroneoufly for) 
Tq remind, or remember. 

£ Ex, 
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Ex. " Myjificr (faid a devout and wor* 
^* thy lady) can repeat a dtfcourfe from be- 
" ginning to end^ hut for me^ I never mind 
** fermons^^ It may, at the fame time, be 
obferved, that the Scottifh idiom was for- 
, merly an Englifh one. 

To mifgive^ (erroneoufly fpr) 
To fail, or mifcarry. 

To mifgivcy does not properly fignify to 
faily in the general fenfe of that word, but 
only a failure^ pr want of confidence in the 
mind; and it is always ufed with the reci- 
procal pronoun : »Ex. " His heart tnijga'ixe 
" him^'' 

To mifguidc^ (erroneoufly for) 
To fully, or abufe. 

Ex. " He 7nifguides his deaths \^ which is 
a counterpart to the phrafe, " be is a good 
" guide of them. 



■J? 
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^0 mynt (from mind). 

To aim at, or have a mind to« 

Tb narrate [narro, Latin], 
To relate, or telL 

Yet narrative^ and narration^ are goo4 
Englifli, 

To nee%t [Daniih], 
To fneezp, 

To occupy^ (better) 

To employ. ^ 

Ex. " / am much occupied (employed) 
" about fucb a thing atprefent^^ 

To pewtber (corrupted from pother). 

To canvafs. 

To ptngle [Belgic]. 

To drive, or labour hard, 

To poach (ac^ntword). 
To make wet, or marfliy^ 
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Toprie (corrupted from prove). 
To try, or tafte, 

Prieve is made ufe of by Spenfen 

^0 prig \ixompr4)gj corrupted from ^r^ri^- 
rare\. 

To higgle, or haggle* 

To remeed^ (erroneoufly for) 
To remedy. 

.To refet [from^/]. 
To harbour. 

To rtftriS [reftridus, Latin]. i 
To liinit, pr confine. 

Reftria^ is d^ word fcarcely Englifh, fays 
Dr. Johnfon, 

To ripe [^% ripe your pockets ) n 
To rifle. 



To roar (as the child roars). 
To cry, or weep. 



T^ 
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Tto rove (in a fever). 

To be light-headed, or delirious. 

Tojkail [echeveler, Fr,] 
Tofcatter. 

Tojkar [from fcar\ 
To frighten. 

Tojlocken [Iflandic]« 
^o quench, or flake* 

To iiaf ed:. 

TofntfSr. 
Totakefnuff. 

Ex. *' Hefnuffs a great deal^ ' for, be takef 
" a great deal of fnuff^^ This v^ a very 
common Scoticifm. 

2o J^ane^\2, child, Saxon ]• 
To wean. 
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Towi//en [Saxon]. 
To dry, or wither. 

To yoke {z,s yoke the borfes). 
Toharnefe, or put to. 

« 

Yoke J is a term confined to oxtdy except 
in poetry, where a greater licence is permit- 
. ted. Both the Scots and Engliflx make ufc 
of this ridiculous phrafe, put the borfes into 
tbe carriage. To be well yoked ^ for matched 
together^ is a phrafe peculiar to Scotland. 

To y^ul (corrupted from bowl). 
To iowl. 



MM 
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ADJECTIVES. 

u4uldfarand. 

Witty, or clever beyond expectation. 

Beyond what is ufual at any particular 
age, poffibly derived from auld varand^ old 
traveller^ the vieux r^utkr-^ of the French. 

Bedfajl. 

Confined, to bed J bedrid* 

Blate^ or bkit [Saxon]. 
Bafliful. 

Blyth [Saxon^i 
Gay, or merry. 

Blyth ftill exifts in poetry, particularly 

in -fongSk 

/ 
Bonny [bonne, Fr.] 

Pretty, handfome. 

H Bofs 
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Bofs [boffe, Fr.] 
Hollow. 

Bygone., (ufed by Shakefpear for) 
Paft. 

Bype^ U alfo a term of the Scottifh dia<- 
led. 

Caller (corrupted from colder)* 
Frcfh. 

Perhaps caller ^ in the phrafe, " a caller 
" ^i<?>" comes from caillery to curdle^ from 
ihe white of a frefli egg refembling curds« 

Cankeri {from canker J 4 
Crofsi ill-natured* 

At leaft, cankert is aii expreffivc word^ 
growing daily more obfolete in England. 

Canty [carit6, Latin]* 
Hearty, cheerfuL 

Clamant 
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tHamant [clamofus, Latin]. 
Clamorous^ noifyj loud; 

« - 

Clarty. 
Dirty; 

• I 9 

Clever^ (crroiieoufly made life 6f for) 
iQuick, aftive, or handy. 

Clever^ is either dierived frbm cleave^ or^ 
perhapsi it eomes from the Sfcotch word 
tlaiietj to ialk^ or prattle^ which quick and 
adive people are a{)t to do. llie Englifh^ 
it may be obferved, never ufe cUvtmcft iK:fi 
iquicknefs^ nor clever for quicii 

Clear (when applied to folids)* 
Bri^ti 

Ex* " Hoib dear (bright) the table iu 
% 

Comatable \iiomcome\ 

Attainable* 

Conform^ (more ufiially) 
Conformable^ or according td* 

H' a JDiJconfon^ 






•^-^^Sllh 
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Difconform is not ah Etigliih wordw 

Corky. 
Airy, brilk. 

Curt [curtus, Latin]. 
Brief. 

Alfo curtly^ for briefly^ and curtnefs^ ioi 
brevity y or brief nefs. 

Difficulted. 

Puzzled, or perplexefd* 

Dtfcreet [difcret, Fr.] 
Civil, or obliging* 

Ex. " He is a very difcreet (civil) man^ 
•* // is true^ but his brother has more difcre^ 
*' tion (civility)." This is a very comnxon 

9 

Scoticifm. 
Diftreffed, 

Pained. 

Dlftrefi, 
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J^i/lrefs^ is properly applied to the an- 
guifh of the mindj not to the pain of the 
body. 

Dorty. 

Pettifh, humourfome. 

Douce [douce, Fr.] 
jSedate, 

Dreigb (from draw^ or dry). 
Long, tedious. 

Drumly [corrupted, it is faid, from trouble, 

French]. . 
Muddy, tliick. 

Z)tf//, (ufed erroneoufly for) 
Deaf. 

Dure [durus, Latin]. 
JIard, diflSicuIt. 

^endy {iromjindj. 

Dexterous at finding out expedients. 

Ray fays, fendy is derived from defend. 

H 3 Fen/able^ 
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Fcnfable^ now (jpclt fenahlt (from defencp^ 

fit for war. 

^lory (coiTuptcd frqmjfow^ry^. 
fShowey, i«dn» 

Footlefs [fromjootj. 
Stumbling. 

Gmtle^ (made ufc of by Shakefpcac for) 
High-^irited. 

Vide Humphrey Clinker, VpU IL p. ?<?, 

pim^ (an old word for) 
Neat, or fprucq. 

Ginrnjy is |lill in ufe in Engls^nd, 

J^iquous^ (in Englifh) 
Iniquitous, or unjuft, 

J^igb (as, a laigb-botife to Itt). 
Low* 

J^andwant 



■># ^ ••■•■; '\- •C / t 
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Jjandwart (pronounced landredj. 
Aukward, ruftick. 

Landwart^ is propedy inland^ towards 
the land or country; the idea of rup- 
ttctty feems to have been taken from a 
notion, that the interior parts of the coun*- 
try are more barbarous and uncivilised than 
thofe of the*fea-coaft. 

JLarge {as, fodder is large )^ 
Plentiful, or in plenty. 

jUgbt-beadj^dy (properly) 
Oiddy, or delirious. 

JLyart [Saxon]^ 
Grayheaded^ 

Misfortunate^ (in England always) 
Unfortunate. 
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Mickh [Saxon]., 

It is fingular that a Saxon word, micklc^ 
Ihould grow obfolete, in confequence of th^ 
introdudion of a word from the Spanifhai 
from whence much is derived, 

Oldijhy (better) 
Elderly. 

Pawky [from pawkis, Saxon]. 
51y, cunning. 

Pitiful^ (improperly for) 
Pitepus. 

Pointed (as, a pointed man )>, 
Punctual, accurate. 

Precipitant* 
Precipitate. 

Mr. Hume alfo ufes precipitanttyy for 

♦ 

trecipitately. Dr. Prieftley, who makes 

this. 
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thjs obfcrvation, likewife objeds to inform^ 
alities^ made ufe of by the fame author, 
for illegalities 'y difobligaiion (though ufed 
by Clarendon), for offence^ or eauje of dij^ 
gtift; and circuity^ for circuit. 

Proportional^ (better) 
Proportionable, 

^ubeen^ or wbecn [Belgicj. 
J^ew, not many. 

r 

Ex. " A quheen (few), were prefent on 
*' that occajion^^ 

Scots. 

Scottifh, or Scotch. 

Scots ^ is the name of the nation ; but the 
proper adjedive is Scottifh^ abbreviated into 
Scotch. Vide Prieftley's Grammar, p. 79^ 
When alone, in general, it fhould be writ- 
ten Scottijh^ but perhaps Scotch^ when joined 

^ith Englifh, for the fake of variety. Ex. ^be 

Scottifh 
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^cotttfh language^ but, the Scotch and En^^ 
lijh diakSs. 

Scrimp [Danifh] 
Little, or fcantyt 

From the fame word, in the Danifh or 
German language, Jbrimp is derived. 

Shaaly (corrupted from) 
3hallow« 

^bort-jighttd^ (more ufually) 
J^ear-fighted. 

A near-jigbted man^ is, one that can only 

fee objeSs when they are near him : A 

Jbort-Jigbted man^ is one that cannot fee at 

« 

a diftance. They are both in ufe j but 
Jhort'Jigbted is properly applied to the min4 

4 

only, and near-Jighted to the perfon, 

Sbori^winded. 

» » 

|^hprt-breath|;d, 

The 
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The firft is applied to horfes, the fecoi)4 
to m^n. 

Akin. 

iS/Vi^r [fecurus^ 3L?ttin], 
Sure, certain. 

Slim [Belgic]. 
Slender bodied, 

Slim^ though ufed by Addifon, is npl 
flow common in England* 

« 

^ert, or cleyety 

§n€U [Saxon]. 
jSharp, piercing. 

^^«r/& [fpargo, Latin], 




I A • * r 



$tin^ 
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Stingy y (properly covctQUs^ ufed by the Seots 

for) 
Proud. 

Strapping (a ludicrpus word). 
Tall 

Sweet-blooded. 
Mild, or amiable, 

Sweir [Saxon], 
Slow, lazy. 

Tender (as. Pope was a tender man)^ 
Sickly. 

Delicate^ is another adjective which the 
Scots and Englifh ufe in different fenfes: 
For by delicate ^ the Scots mean Jickly^ arid 
the Englifh beautiful^ or pleajing. Thefg 
fenfes of the words tender ^ and delicate^ the 

Scots feem to have taken from the French, 

who make ufe of delicate in the fame fenfe 

as 
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^foible (weak, or feeble)-; and tendre^ for 
douillet (unable to bear any hard{hip)i 

^halh (as, the meat is thain). 
Raw, little done. 

Tbrang, or throng. 
Crowded* 

throng fhould never be ufed as an adjcc* 
tive. They are very . throngs for intimate 

together^ is a very common Scoticifm* 

Toom • [Danifli]. 
Empty, hollow. 

Verfanty (made ufe of improperly for) 
Converfant. 

Warm J (in the extreme, properly) 
Hot, or fultry. 

Warre^ (ufed by Spenfer for) 
Worfe. 

We, 
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We^ witf or wee^. 
Little, 

W^cii advanced (as^ the Jiild is welt iw/- 
vancedy confidering the coldnefs oftbe/ea^ 

fon). 

Forward. 

Wdl-l^oked. 
Perfon^, handfbmei 

Even wdl'hoking^ though hetterj is tJfi 
ceptionable. 

WelUidtttted^ (better) 
Kind, or good^naturedi 

Taip (corrupted from g(^pe)i 
feager, or hungry. 

Tout by. 
YouthfuL 



NOUNS. 
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NOUNS. 

jfn abbacy [abatia^ Low Latin]^ 
An abbey. 

jin aSbacjfy is the rights and privileges of* 
an abbot; not the monaftery, or abbey, of 
which he is the head, 

jtn account^ (efroneoufly made ufe of id 

Scotland for) 
A bilL 

Accounts are confiiied to motley negocia-* 
tions only : Hence they fay in England, an 
account with a banker j but, a trade/man s 
hilL 

Arlts^ earts^ or artefpenny [arrha, Latin]^ 
Eameft. 

A baggage trunk. 
A travelling trunks 

A Urn, or W.. 

A child. 

4 Beatn^ 
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Bearriy is made ufe of by Shakelpeai*^ 
Winter's Tale, Adt III. Scene 7. ; by Donne, 
in his Satires, and indeed was a vety corti*^ 
mon old Englifh word. Mr. Ray derives 
it from the Syriac, bar^ Jilius \ but it is more 
probably of Saxon original. 

BaubeCy (an old Englifh word for) 
Halfpenny. 

Boadky for, half a farthings ftands in 
the fame predicament, and is ftill known irt 
Lancafhir^. 

Bdtain^ 
May-day. 

Derived from beal^ or bealan^ the baal 
of Stripture^ which, in the old language of 
Gaul, fignified the fun. Bealtan^ in the Cel- 
tic, is the fire of the Deity. As to beltain^ 
wde an Effay on the Antiquity of the Irifh 
Language, printed anno i77^> p» 9> and I9. 

A bicker 



• » 



• « 
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'A bicker [Italian]^ 
A wooden mtig. 

Perhaps bicker^ is only another mode of 
fpelling the Englifli word beaker^ iifed by 
Pope for a cup^ with a fpoiit in the forHi 
of d bird'^ beak. 

j4 bhnk\ or blink [Belgic]. 
A twinkling of fait-weatheri a glimpfe of 
light* 

Abrafh. 

A flight fit of ficknefsl 

A brigi (aii bid Englilh word for) 
Abridge; 

« > 

It is ftiU ufed in that fenfe in Lancafhirc 
and Gambridgefliire ; butj in other parts of 
England, a brig gienerally fignifies only A 
twQ^maJled veffel. 

\ A bodr^ 
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A boar^ (fometimes ufed for) 
A bear. 

Bears ^ are wild animals; boars ^ male 
fwine. 

Body. 

Soul, creature. 

Ex. " What a good body ^ ioXy good f only 



• . • 



or creature y tt ts. 



J9 



Burialy or burying^ (better) 
Funeral. 

Ex. *' He bad a very magnificent burying 

(funeral)." Burial^ is the a(3: of burying. 

% 

A carle [Saxon]. 
A churl, or old man* 

A carlingi 
An old womahi 



The cefs [from cenfus, Latinjk 
The king's, or land tax. 



£x» 
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• Ce/sj in England, means a levy or tax 
tapon property in general, pcrfonal as well 
as knded. 

ji chambermaid. 
A houfemaid. 

Chambermaids^ are upper houfefnaids ; and 
'fome adopt this diftindtion, the chambermaid 
of an inn, but the houfemaid in private ha- 
bitations. 

A cheji. 
A cofEil* 

Hence cheftening (or the a£t of inclofing 
the corpfe in a coffin) is derived^ a folenlh 
rite at the funerals of Scotchmen. 

sd cloakbag^ (an old word for) 
A portmanteau. 

A communing (from to commune )• 
A meeting, or converfation. 

I 9. Acom^ 
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ji communing J in Scotland ^ is a meeting t6 
converfe on any particular fubje(3:. Afrti 
communings is a meeting where the parties 
are on little ceremony with each other; 

CompIexion4 
Colour^' blodm^ 

The contpkicion is pro'pdrly the colour of 
the Jkin^ whether dark, brown, or fairj 
whereas colour^ means the bloom of the 
cheeky or the appearance of blood in tbefacu 
Both thefe words are ufed in oppofite fenfeif 
by the Scots; 

A compliment i 
A preferit. 

A complinientj is properly ari exprefliod 
of civility; d prefent^ is a gift. Ex. " Be 
^^ made me a prefent bfthis book, and at the 
^^ fame time complimented me^ with faying 

« thai 

ft. 
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•* that I deferved fomething better ^^ TT^c 
Scots alfo fay, / got fucb a thing in {^ioi^ 
as) a preferU^ 

Dubiety. 
Doubt. 

But dubiety may l>e found in Clarendon. 

Efcutcheon. 

Atchlevement, or hatchment, 

* T • » 

EfcutcheonSy are the arms of one partir 
<:ular family j atcbie%}ements^ coijupted into 
patchments^ contain alfo the arms of the 
neareft relations, ornamented vrtth all the 
pageantry of heraldry. The armorial efcut- ' 
fbeonsj placed over the door of a houfe, or in 
the pariih church, after the death of any 
4iftinguifhed perfon, i$ called hatchment ii| 
England. 

Expiry. 

^xpiration. 

I 3 4/aaor^ 
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AfaSorj or chamberlain. 
A fteward. 

FaBorSj are properly agents^ or Jubftitutes 
in oppidal (if that word may be made ufe 
or), and bailiffs y zxAJiewards^ in rural mat- 
ters. 

AJilkr^ 
A funnel. 

Ajfteuk [Saxon], 
A flounder. 

A fret. 

A bad ome^• 

l^ofret^ is to vex; and as nothing vexes 
a peevifh, fuperftitious perfon, more than 
bad omens ^ hence it is faid that the Scots 

• • 

came to call a bad omen^ a fret. But Dr. 

Percy, in his Gloflary, rather feems to think 

that fret comes from frights Vide Glofll 

yol. i. Voce freits. 

A friend^ 
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ui friend^ (often made ufe of in Scotland fpr) 
A relation. 

Relations are not always friends^ in the 
Englilh fenfe of that word. 

A gavelock [Saxon]. ♦ 
An iron crow. 

Gawntree (corrupted from gallentree)^ 
Wooden frame for holding cafks. 

dear [Saxon]. 
Subffance, or furniture. 

A gecky gawk^ or gawky. 
A foolifh fellow. 

Glajfcs^ (at leaft better) ' - " "; 

Spectacles. 

A goofe^pen. 
A goofe-quill. 

Greed (a corruption oi greedinefs ) . 
Avarice. 

14 
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A guilUvine-pert. 
A black-lead pencil. 

Black^had^ is called kUlow^ or collow^ Iq 

• . . ... . . • ■ ^ 

Cumtrerland ; and a guilHvine-pen^ is pro-^ 
bably a corruption of ajine killow fenciL 

« 

AJirtb [fretum, Latin]. 

An xftuary, or arm of the fea. 

Flect^ was the old Saxon word for sef^ 
tuary, ^xAJiunder^ tEe Cimbric one. The 
Englifh, if they ukjirtb^ fpell it frith. 

Fium [flupien, Latin], 

• '■•..■■ » ■• 

Flattery. 

Hanftl (from handfale). 
New-year's gift, or earneft. 

A goodjire^ or gutcber. 
A grandfather. 

iS/r, is a corruption of JirCj Jieur^ fctg^ 
ncur^ fenior; and is a remains of that re- 

♦ ' V . . ... .......... . . , . » -^ . - ■ 

fpedl 
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fpc€t which was paid to age by the nations 
pf antiquity. If the father was called ^rcy 

it was natural to fuppofe that the grands 

father would be called goodftrcy corrupted 

^nto gutcher^ from his greater tendemefa 

and indulgence. The northern Scots alfp 
iay oye^ ior grand'-child. 

u4f boffe-'Couper. 
A horfe- dealer, 

* 

A horfe^byrer. 

A ftable-keepen 

■ • ■ 

A borfe^byrer^ is properly one that gives 
the hyre, and not he who gets it. 

An indweller. 

An inhabitant, or inmate. 

Indwellings is alfo Scotch. Dwells and 
dwellers s are Englifh. 



\. V'. 



Ah 
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I 

An inkhorn. 
An inkholder. 

Yet, a filver inkhorn^ is not fo violent a 
catachrefis as ajilver candlejiick ; for, in the 

Anglo-Saxon, born fignified a receptacle in 

genieral, of whatever materials it was com^ 

pofed. 

Kindling {itom kindle ) . 
Coals, live coals, or firing. 

I believe kindlings would be underftpod 
in Yorkfliire, 

Knitting* 
Tape. 

The lift. 

The firmament. 

Lift^ is alfo ufed for a great load of any 
things or a great quantity ofltquqr^ 

Ume. 
Mortar. 
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JJ,me is the material, b\it mortar is the 
pement when made. 

A loch [Erie]. 
A lake, 

Jjochleeches. 
Leeches. 

In Aberdeen, it is faid that leeches are 
pried in the ftreets under the name of Black 
DoSiors^ whelped in a pooU 

T: he luff. 

The palm of the hand, 

^he lug [Saxon]. 

I. 

The ear. 

Ameath [Saxon]. 

A mark, a line, or channel. 

Midges [S^xon]. 
Gn?its. 



At 
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At letft gnats ^ is the more ufual word in 
England. 

jf neb^ or nib [Saxon]. 
A nofe, or bill of a bird, 

A Nonjurant. 
A Nonjurer, 

I'be ox tar. 
Tbe armpit. 

A paddock [Saxon or Belgicj. 
A frog, or toad. 

The Englifh ufe paddock^ a comiptioi^ 
of parracky whence park is derived, for ^ 
fmall inclofure, particularly where deer are 
kept 

Apety or peat [petit, Fr.] 
A favourite. 

Peaty is made ufe of by Shakefpear for 
darling ;'2^nd hence /^r/ might be derived 

(if 
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(if it is an old word, which is much 
doubted), a name given by the fair of 
Edinburgh to a favourite beau* 

Pennies^ 
Pence. ' 

Alfo halfpennies^ for balfpence4 

A pier (as, Leitbpier). 

A key, quay, wharf, or harboufn 

Pith, 

Strength; 

* 

A plagiari/ty (in England always) 
A plagiary* 

Plenijbing [plenusj Latin]*- 
Houfehold furniture. 

A ploy i 

A little fpotti or merriment j a merry meet- 
ings 

dpokci^ 
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A poke ^ (in England^ generally) 
A bag. 

Polity. 

Civil conftitution, form of government. ; 

Notwithftanding Hookers and Pownalh 
authority, polity is reckoned a Scotch word. 

A pouch. 
A pocket* 

The Prafes (of a meeting)* 
The Chairman. 

A profpeSl glafs ^ (better) 
A perfpedive. , 

Prog \a cant wordy from procurare, Lat] 
Provifions. 

A quern [Saxon]. 
A handmill. 

Rheumatics. 

Rheumatifm. 

A roup 



\ 

\ 

y 
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A roup [Belgic]. 
An auction, or fale. 

The roup^ alfo, in Scotland, is hoarfenefs; 
and to roup^ to fell by auElion. 

A rouping wife. 

A female audioneen 

A rung (corrupted from wrung). 
A flick, or cudgel. 

Scatby or Skaitb [Saxon]. 
Lofs, or damage. 

Ajhelty (from Shetland). 
A pony. 

Tbefbore^ (erroneoufly for) 
The quay. 

Thefhore^ in England, is the coaji of the 
fea^ not the quay of a harbour. 

Packthread. 

Ajkipper 
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AJkipper [Saxon]. 

A pilots or mafter of a yefTeL 

AfoU 
A fooi; 

« 

*rhe Scots ufe foi^ as the French do un 
fot^ not for a tippler^ but afooh 

Sough [Erfe]i 
Whine; 

Spice* 

Peppen 

•• ' .. » 

Probably pepper was the firft Ijjpkc 

known in Scotland. 

AJpunk^ bxfponk. 
A match; touch wobd; 

Hence fpunl^ is derived, made iife of 
by the Scots^ ior gay or lively* 

Afquare. 

A ruler, 

AJlavj, 
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A furfeit, difrelifh« 

AJlorm. 

A great fall of fnoWj or fnowy weather. 

A Jiorniy in England, is a tempeji^ or 

violent commotion of the dements; a lying 

Jlorm^ and a greatjlorm on the ground^ are 

phrafes peculiarly Scottifli. A wreath of 

fnoWj for a heap offnow colle&ed by the 

tvind^ ftands in the fame predicament. 

Suei [fuet, Fr.] 
Fat.. 

The tbrappU* 
The throat. 

A tod [German.] 
A fox4 

Atoll [telonia, Latin.] 
A turnpike. 

K The 
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The turnpike is the gate, the toll is the 
money paid. In many parts of England, 
at the iame time, turnpikes are caUed toll- 
gates. ' 

A trifle [Saxon]. 
A fair, or market. 

A tike [Runic]^ 
A dog, or cun 

Vacance^ . .,. 

Vacation. 

A vocable. 
A word. 

Waits [guet, Fr.] 
Watch. 

Hence comes the law-term viayt-pe, ot 
a fee anciently paid for keeping watch and 
wardt 

A Wark 
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tVark [Sakon]i 
Work. 

Wark was thie original word, and is ftill 
iifed in cdmpofition, as in bulwarL 

Wc^er (in a candle)* 
Thiefi 

Wbitfunday^ 
Whitfuntide- 

The other great Scotck term^ Martin^ 
masy the Englifh have corrupted into Mar^ 
tilmasy or Martkmas. Candlemas^ and 
LantmaSy have been made ufe of by Eng^ 
lilh v\rriters^ but are not much khown at 
prefent Tule^ Corrupted from vigili^y was 
of old the name which Cbriflmas had in 
Scotland j aftd in Wales^ Wiliay^ which 
originally (ignified holidays in generaly was 
afterwards confined to Cbriftmfis. Shrove 
Tuefday^ is called Fqftens een by the 3cotSj 
properly, fqfting even^ the fucceeding day. 

K 2 being 



^ 
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being Afh Wednefday, the firll of the Lent 
fall. 

Wite [Saxon]. 
Blame. 

Tate [Saxon], a provinck} word in England. 
Gate. 



PARTICLE& 

Above (as, who lives above you). 
Over. 

Albeit (Old Englifli). 
Although. 

Alknarly [from alone^ or alien, Dutcb].^ 

* 

Solely, only. 

% 

AUogetbety (erroueoully for) 
InalL 



Ex. 



\ 

J 
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"Ex. ** Of money and moveables I loft, 
^^ altogether (in all), about Jifty pounds P 
^Itogjstber^ is completely^ without exception. 

Almojl never. 
Seldom or never, 

Anent [Saxon]. 

Concerning, or with regard to« 

As^ (erroneoufly for) 
Than. 

Ex, ^^ M^re as thaty J would at all times 
*' rather chufe to buy asfelW 

Attour [alentour, Fr.] 
Befide, over and above. 

Aye [Saxon]. 
Always. 

BeloWy (erroneoufly for) 
Under. 

K 3 Ex. 
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Ex. " Below (under) the table. Alfb, 
** be wsre bis armour below bis clotbesy and 
^' bid his goods below ground^ Below ne-? 
ver fignifies beneatby fo ?is to be covered or 
hidden. 

Ben (corrupted from be in). 
Jn, or iiitp. 

But (a corruption of be out)^ 
Without. 

But and ben^ is the outer and inne^ room^ 
In low farm-houfes of two rooms, the 
outer room is called the but^ and the inner 
one the ben. Dr. Percy (Reliques of An- 
cient Poetry) derives but^ from the Dutch 
buy ten; and ben^ from the Dutch binnen. 
Gloff. to Vol, III. The reader will fee 
fpme curious obfervations upon buty and 
other corijundions, in Horn's Letter to 

■ 

Dunning, printed anno 1778, particularly 

p, 39, and Sir 

Elk 
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Eik [Belgic]. 
Alfo. 

< > 

JEIfe^ (as, / have done it elfe^ fpr) . 
Already* 

Evenly* 
Even. 

Ijoer a^ or eer a. 
Any. 

Ex. " Saw you e^er a thing like itJ^ 

Heigb, 
Hey. 

I 

The Englifli fpell it heigh (but without 
pronouncing it as the Scots do), in the in^- 
terjedtion heighrho^ 

m 

Hout (from out)^ 
Fye. 

ffowfoon^ (improperly for) 

As foon as. 

K 4 Ex. 
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Ex. " How foon (as foon as) / go bome^ 

I will fend Ur 

Ilk [Saxon]. 
Each, every* 

Ex. " Ilk ane (every one) of you Jbould 
** have been there. ^^ It alfo fignifies the 
fame, for •'' Martin of that iW^ -would de- 
note a gentleman, whofe' fumame is the 
fame with the name or title of his eftat?% 

Jujifo [asjuftement, Fr.] 
True J it is fo. 

Langfyne.^ 

Long fince, or long ago. 

No^ (fometimes ufed for) 
Not. 

As, no drop^ for not a drop ; no p^ffibky 
for not pojjible^ 
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No more. 

No farther, only. 

Ex. " Hott often has be been marriedt 
*' No more than (only) once. How far does 
** he go with you ? No more (farther) than 
** Edinburgb.^^ Mr. Hume, and other 
Scotch writers, are alfo apt to ufe no more^ 
for any more. Ex. *' Ariojio^ ^^Jp>^ Ga-^ 
lileoj no more than (any more than) Ra^ 
pbaelj wefe not born in rcpublics^^ 






Notfofoon. 
Not yet. 

Wherever not yet can be ufed, notfofoon 
ought to be avoided. i , 



Overly. 

Carelefsly, fuperficially. 

Prefently. 

J^ow, or at prefent. 



•» 



\ 



£x. 
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Ex. *• / do not know where be is pre^ 

Jentlyr 

Slidderly (comiptQd from Jlide). 
Slippery. 

Slippy [a provincial word]. 
Slippery. 

a 

Sofoon as. ' 

As foon as. 

Ex. " He def cried Edinburgh^ fo fion (as 
foon) as he came to Leith.^^ Sofoon aSy 
fays Dr. Prieftley, certainly does not read 
fo well as, as foon as^ particularly in the 
middle of a fentence. This is a fault which 
Mr. Hume is very apt to fall into. Ex, 
Religious zeal made them fly to their 
flandards^ fo foon as the trumpet was 
** founded by their fpiritual and temporal 
^* leaders^ 

Sucbm 



&( 
&& 
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So. 

Ex, " Such ajuft title^ toxfojufi a titk'^ 

7'brougb. 
Acrofs. 

Ex. " To walk through (acrofs) thf 

room. 

Timou/ly (from timeous). 
Timely, early. 

Tofore [Saxon]* 
Before. 

reply. 

Finely. 

Tout (as, tout man)n 
Pfliaw. 



In Shakefpear it is ipelt ////, 



Whenever. 



S40 
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Whenever. 
Asfoon as. 

Ym^ or yond \Szxon\. 
That. 

Ton and yondj are two old Englifli ad- 
verbs and adje^ves, on the brink of being 
exploded; and perhaps yonder^ will foon 
ibare the fame fate. 



I fhall conclude this Gloffary with the 
following lines of Horace^ as written in 
the original, and as tranflated by Dr. Fran- 
cis, who has given us the laft, and beft 
verfion of that excellent Poet, 



C( 



4C 



MortaliafaSia peribunt : 
Ne dum fermonum fi^t honos^ tt gratia vivax. 
** Multa renaf century qtug jam cecidercy cadentque^ 
*' ^^ nunc funt in honore vocahulay Ji volet ufuSy 
** ^em penis arlntrium ejly etjusj epnorntaloquendi" 

De Arte Poet. verf. 68. 

« All 
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*^ All thefe muft periih ; and fhall words prefume, 

** To hold their honours, and immortal bloom ? 

<* Many fhall rife, that now forgotten lie, 

^^ Others, in prefent credit, foon Ihall die ; 

^ Ifciiftomwill, whofe arbitrary fway, 

<* Words, and the forms of language, muft obey/* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Mtfcellaneous words and pbrafetk 

\KJ HEN the union, the conftant in- 
tercourfe, and the frequent inter- 
marriages between the Scots and Englilh 
are confidered, it would be natural to fup« 
pofe that the dialeds they fpeak fhould 
nearly referable each other j fo far at leaft 
as regards entertainments, amufementSj 
clothes, furniture, and other mifcellaneous 
articles, the common fubjeds of conver- 
fation. But the words and phrafes made 
Ufe of by the two nations, difFef in thefe, 
as well as in other things j and the odious 
diftlndion, as Sheridan calls it, remains 
equally confpicuous, at the table, in the 
pulpit, and at the bar: A diftinaion, which 
is far from being of advantage to fuch 

Scotchmen 
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Scotchmen as either refide in, or occafion- 
ally vifit the capital. It is, indeed, afto- 
nifhing how uncouth, and often how unin- 
telligible, Scotch words and phrafes are to 
an inhabitant of London, and how much it 
expofes fuch as make ufe of them, to the 
derifion of thofe with whom they happen 
to have any communication or intercourfe : 
It is therefore hoped that the following lift, 
comprehending the mod common and ma<- 
terial differences, will not be unacceptable. 



E N T E R T A I N M E N T S. 

Scotch. To cover the table. 
JElngli/b. To lay the cloth. 

The Englifh here agree with the French 
idiom, of " mettez la nappe 4^^ 



To dijh dinner. 

To ferve, or bring up dinner. 



To 
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To di/h dinner J may be faid to the cook j 
but tofervcy or bring up dinner^ to the but- 
ler or footman* 

To take the air off' any things (better) 
To take the chill oflf any thing. 

7(7 make afallad. 

To drefs a fallad. 

«■• 

The Scotch phrafe probably means, to 
] make a fallad Jit for eating. 

Xp take out a glafs of wine. 
To take off a glafs of wine* 

To take off^ is the plroper word for /# 
fwallow. 

Toferve the tea-things ^ (better) 
To hand about the tea-things. 

To f II the kettle: 
To fill the teapot. 

The kettle is emptied, and not filled* 
6 . To 



I 

t 
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To he appetifed^ 
To be hungry, 

Appcttfe is a word peculiarly Scottilh. 

7o have a goodjiomacb. 
To have a good appetite. 

This may be cited as one inftance, among 
many others, of the refinement of the Eng- 
lifh language ; for appetite ^ is furely a njof e 
polite and delicate word thsinjiomachj which 
was formerly made ufe of by many Eng- 
lifh authors, and is ftill fometimes ufed,, 
though not in genteel company. 

I have bad two fervices ofbrotb. 

I have had two plates of broth. 

« 

The Engliih fay a plati of broth ^ as, a 
glafs of wine. Afervice^ for a plate of^tny 
things is never made ufe of. 



A fad dinner. 

A hearty dinuen 



Sad 
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Sad is here made ufe of^ not for a bad 
or difmal, but for a hearty and fubjtantial 
dinner. In fome provincial dialeds, at the 
fame timCj /ad is ufed for beai>y. 

Jtt. qfet [affiette, Fr.] 
A fmall dUh, or plate. 

1 

The bead and foot of a table^ 
The top and bgttom of a table. 

The foot of a table^ is properly what it 
ftands on» 

Old bread. 

4 

Stale bread. 

Old bread would probably be mufty. 

Sowens^ (an old Englifh word for) 
Oatmeal flummery* 

Brocban [Erfe]. 
Gruel, or water-grueh 

m 
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Kail (a corruption of cole J k 
Greens, or cabbage* 

Coicy IS a general word for herbs; and 
as many herbs were put into the Scotch 
kinds of broth, heiice kaily corrupted from 
cole J came to fignify broths 

Flejh. 
Meat* 

In the old Englilh dialed,, meat fignified 
fogd in general. John, xxi, 5. But in 
modern Englifh, it denotes Jlejb meat^ or 
fiejbfit to eat. Meat is furely a more deli- 
cate word to ufe than Jlejh^ particularly at 
table. 

» 

Ajigot of mutton [gigot, Fr.] 
A leg of mutton. 

VeaVs head and feet [vecl. Old Fr. now 

veau]. 

Calve's head and feet. 

L % Veal 
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Vealy is the flefh of the animal k^ed 
for the table; and the Scots ufe that word 
as the French do veau^ copying that falh- 
ionable nation in idioms, which they are 
obliged to make ufe of, from the poverty 
of their language. 

AJllver of beef (old Englifli, for) 
A flice of beef* 

Hardfjb. 
Salt filh. 

The Scots judge by the touch, the Eng- 
fifh by the tafte. 

Raunsj or roans [Danifh]*^ 
Roes. 

Prawns. 
Shrimps. 

There are few, if any, prawns in Scot- 

land ; but the Scots give that name to what 

in England are d^t^Jhrimps. 

Q Partans. 
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P^rtans* 
C^rabs. 

Ttots of crabs and lobjlers. 
Claws of crabs and lobfters. 

Gravy. 
Sauce. 

The Scots do not always attend to the 
diftindion htX^Nttnfauce and gravy. Gravy 
is the natural juice of the meat, fauce Is 
made by art, as anchovy^ or lobfter fauce^ 
^c. The Englifh, at the fame time, give 

the name of gravy ^ to the artificial liquid 
made for fowls. 

Game. 
WUd fowl 

Game includes hares, partridges, and the 
like ; for the prefervation of which fo many 
laws have been vainly enaded. Teal, 
wild ducks, and the like, have monopolized 

L ;i the 
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the name of wild Jowl. Some arbitrary 
diftin£tionB have been eftablifhed in nimi-^ 
bering game^ Jijb^ end wild fowlj not 
always attended to by the Scots. Thus, 
the Englifh always fay, a couple (not pair, 
according to the Scottilh idiom) oifowls^ 
ducks^ ^c. ; a brace of carp, tench, par- 
tridges, wppdcocks, &c,; a pjur of foals, 
and a leaih, for three partridges, woodcoc^s^ 
&c. 

A couple of bens. 
A couple of fowls, 

Tried chickens^ (properly) 
Friars chickens^ 

A difh invented by that luxurious body 
of men. 

Bun^ (an old word for) 
Plumcake, or twelfthcake. 



Wbig^^ 
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Whigs. 
Chelfea buns. 

Siveetys^ conftStons. 
Sweetmeats, confedionaiy. 

Carvys* 
Carroways, 

Both nations write this word as they pro- 
pounce it, 

How much the pound of tea^ £sfr. 
How much a pound of tea, &c. 

The pound, only refers to one particular 
pound. The article ^, ftands for any^ or 
every. ^- We have gained five (hillings the 
^* piece," for " a piece,'' is alfo exceptionablci, 

Bi/cuit* 
Gonfedioners cakes. 

Bifcuity is properly bread baked hard for 
long voyages, from bisy twice^ and m/, 

L 4 baked. 
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baked. But in Scotland, it is alfo made 
ufc of for confeSioners cakes^ in imitation 
of the French word bifcutU 

Skonns. 

Thin cakes of flour. 

Bannocks [Erfe]. 
Cakes. 

Spice. 
Pepper. 

The Scots vSt/picCy (the general word) 
for pepper^ as if there was no other fpict 
but pepper. 

Scotch collops. 
Scotched coUops. 

Scotched collops is not a diih invented by 
the Scots, or peculiar to Scotland, but de«- 
rived from the old Englifh verb, to fcotcb^ 
pr cut, A ba^eff^ 15 another di^h not, in 

former 
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former times, belonging exclufively to Scot- 
land, but derived from the Englifli verb, 
io haggle^ \. e. to cbop^- or cut ; from the 
meat being chopt fmall, of which the dilh 
is made. 

Barm^ (an old Englifli word, for) 
Yeft, or yeaft. 

In the fouthern parts of England, yefi 
is called rijing. 

Strong ale, (ufually in England called) 
Ale. 

Wbijky. 

Ufquebaugh, aquavltx. 

Wbijky is a corruption of ufque (water) y 
the two firft fyllables of ufquebaugL 

Sweet butter. 
frefli butter. 

The 
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I 

The Scots alfo fay powder ed^ ioxfalt hut'9 
ter; a crumb of butter ^ for a little bit of 

■ 

gutter; a kebbuck (an Erie word), for a 
cbeefe ; and crudy butter^ for curds and but^ 
ter. Crudy butter is a kind of cheefe, only 
made by the Scots, whofe curds being ge- 

♦ 

nerally of a poorer quality thjui the Eng-^ 
lifh, they mvK, it with butter to enrich it, 

Jteanty (ftill ufed in Lancafhire, as well z\ 

in fome parts of Scotland, for) 
Cream, 



The following is a fate of the difference be^, 

•• • » 

tween the Scotch and Englifo liquid mea-^ 

A Scotch mutchkin^ makes 
An Englifli pint. 

A chopin. 

A quart. 

A pint. 
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Two quarts, 

^ quarts 
A gallon* 

Chopin^ is derived from the French cbtH 
pine. It is a meafure now confined to 
Scotland, though formerly known in Eng-^ 
land, Sto(^^ Hands in the iame predica- 
jpientf 



The following Tables will explidn the 
difference between the Scotch and Engliib 
^eafures regarding grain and land. 



TABLE 



ij6 
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TABLE I. 

For reducing the Englifli Bufhels, or Quarters^ to 
Scotch Mczfure, according to the Edinburgh 
Standards. 



jSvOtch Barley orOats.l Scotch Wheat or Peafe. 



c 



Englilh . 
Meafure.lf 

t 



Bufkci I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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4 


5 
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70 


94 
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90 
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O 
I 

3 

o 

I 

3 
I 

3 
I 

3 

o 

2 

o 



2 
I 



2 
I 

3 

o 

2 

3 
1 



07 
2 I 76 

1 i 46 
o } 15 

84 

S3 

07 
61 

68 
22 

2 76 

83 

37 

74 
II 

86 

23 

60 

98 
35 

21. 




I 

3 

2 

2 
I 

o 
o 

3 

2 

2 
I 






69 
38 



t I 



I 



o 

o 

o 

o 

I 1 

I 



1 
I 

3 
5 

7 

9 
II 

13 
J5 

17 

19 

39 
58 

78 

98 

117 

137 

157 
176 

196 



o 



o 
I 

2 

3 

o 

I 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 

2 

2 
2 
I 

3 
2 

o 

3 
I 

o 

2 

I 



Note, 4 Buihels Qiake i Comb. 

8 Buiheh, or a Combs^ 1 Quarter. 

4 Qjftfters, I Chalder^ Engh/h meafure. 
Aad ^ tipfies make i Peck, 

4 Peiki, 1 Firlot. 

4 Firlots, I Boll. 
16 Bolls, 1 ChiWer, Scots Mca'Ure. 
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I 
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I 


14 
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33 


I 


52 


3 


71 


I 
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TABLE 11. 


For reducing 


the Price of the EngJifh Quarter to the 




Scotch Boll. 




Price of the 


Barley or Oats per 


Wheat or Peafe 


Quarter. 


Boll. 


per Boll. 


/. 1. d. 


/. *. d. / 


/. i. d. . f. 


12 


8 II 


6 I I 


12 6 


932 


0642 


13 


0980 


672 


13 6 


10 I 


6* 10 2 


14 


lo 43 


07 12 


14 6 


10 91 


0743 


15 


on 13 


0773 


15 6 


II 61 


7 10 3 


16 


II 10 3 


8 I 3 


16 6 


12 30 


0843 


17 


12 72 


0880 


17 6 


13 00 


8 II 


16 


13 4 2 


9 <z 


18 6 


13 9 


0950 


19 


14 12 


0980 


19 6 


14 5 3 


9 II I 


I 00 


14 10 I 


10 2 I 


106 


15 2 3 


10 5 I 


I I 


15 7 I 


10 8 i 


I I 6 


15, II 3 


10 II. 2 


1-20 


16 4 I 


II 22 


126 


16 8 2 


II 5 2 


I 3 


17 10 


II 82 


136 


17 52 


II II 3 


I 4 


17 10 


12 23 


146 


18 2 2 


12 5 3 


I 5 


.18 6, 3 


12' 83 


I 5 6 


18 II 2 


12 II 3 


I 60 


19 33 


13 3 © 


I 6 6 


19 82 


13 6 


I 70 


I 00 10 


13 9 


In England, all 


Grain is bought and fold \ 


ly the Quarter : In Scot- 


land by the Boll. 


The Scotch Boll varies in 


its Mealure according to 


the different Grai 


as ; the Boll of Barley an 


d Oats being confidered 


larger than the Bol 


I of Wheat or Peafe. 
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GAMES and AMUSEMENTS. 

« 

Scotch, ji Trump [trompc, Fn] 
Englijb. A Jew-harp, 

Afiddk. 
A violin. 

Tiddler^ is only applied, in England, to 
the loweft of the mufical tribe ; zxA^ddU^ 
to tiie inftruments they play upon. 

Dams [le jeu des dames, Fr.] 
Draughts. 

A pirn (for angling)* 
A wheel. 

To breed a dog^ (better) 
To break a dog. 

To ride a hor/eback^ (better) 
To ride on horfeback. 

7 The 
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The diftindion is, to ride a horfe^ but 
to ride on borfehack. 

Spaudj mauL 
Spadille, manille. 

The Scots and Englifh often ufe difiereat 
words and phrafes at the card-table \ as, to 
tfumpb (corrupted from triumph)^ for to 
trump a card. Firjl in band^ for eldefi 
band. To play witb liberty y for to play 
ivitb leave. Six cards ^ iox Jix tricks y &c» 
&c« 

Blind Harry. 
Blindman*s buSl 

Ball. 

% 

Fives* 
Afpring. 

A tune on any mufical inftnimenf. 



mmmtm 



CLOTHES, 
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CLOTHES, DRESS, &c. 

"Tofet any thing. 

To become any thing well. 

/// does it fet yoUy aMb, for /// does it be- 
come you to dofuch a thing. 

To be trig (corrupted ivora tricked up). 
To be neat. 

I'o clean Jboes. 

To wipe, or black (hoe^. 



/ ^ 



A barber^ (fometimes for) 
A hairdrefler. 

A /watch {iromfwath). 

A pattern, or piece for a famplci 

A wrought waijlcoat^ gowuy ^d 
A worked waiftcoat, &c* 

A fewed gown^ ^c. 
A worked gown, &o» 

M . Th( 
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The diftin£lion is^ to few with a madir^ 
but to nvork in the toMUfour. 

A bandfime coat. 

A handfoxne fuit of clothes* 

7be nechy, or nccipitce of a coat^ 
The cape,^ or collar of ^ coat^ 

Riding ckthtsi 
Riding habit., 

A big'^oatiK 

A great-coat, or furtout.. 

j1 clotb-brujb. 
A clothes-brufli^ 

. A chtb-brulb^ would' properljr be C)CLe 
made of clotb. 

A towel. 
A napkin. 

Towels are ufed in a chatober; napkins^ 

as tea^napkinsy at table. 

A nap^ 
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;^ napkin. 

A handkerchief. 

Napkin^ for bandhrchkf^ is ufcd by 
Shakefpear (Othello^ A^ IIL Scene 7), 
and is ftill curretit in the North of England, 
particularly about Sheffield. Vide WarnerS 
Letter to Garrick, p. ^^. 

Afervite [ferViette, Fnj 
A table napkin. 

Afervice of linen [trench]* 
A complete fet of linen. 

Napery [naperia, Italian]. 
Table linen. 

Mittens [mitaines, Fn] 
Woollen gloves. 

Mittens^ in England^ ?it prefent, are un* 
derllood to be gloves n»i{bout fingers % 

M 2 Stripped 
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Stripped Jiockings. 
Ribbed ftockiags. 

Stripped Jiockings would properly be va- 
riegated with lin^ of differeat colours; 

Tartan [perhaps from tarote, Fr.] 
Highland plaid. 

AphiUbeg [Erfe]. 

A ihort, or little petticoat. 

A durk [Erie]. 

A dagger, or pdniard. 



TOWNS- 

A wind. 
A lane. 

« 

Edinburgh and Stirling, two of the prin- 
cipal towns in Scotland, are fituated on 

hills, with oiie wide ftreet, and many nar- 
row 
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XQyr lanes, leading from thence down the 
lides of the hills ; which lanes, from their 
being generally winding, and not ftraight, 
are called winds. 

Aclofs. 

A court, fquare, or alley. 

Ex. The Parliament Clofs at Edinburgh^ 
which is properly a fquare, and is now be-? 
gun to be called ft). The name of clojiy is 
improperly given to any place which is not 
almoft altogether fhut up, which EdiriT 
burgh alleys feldom are. 

Upjireets. 

Up a ftreet, or the ftreet. 

The bead or foot ofafireet. 
The top or bottom of a ftreet. 

The right or leftftde of ajtreet. 

The right or left-hand fide of ^ ftreet, 

M 3 AJireet 



j66 
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Ajlreet has no right or left Jide of iff 
owTiy but as it refers to the right or lefi^ 
hand of any particular perfon. 

Number frji^ fecond^ third^ fourth^ l^i;. of 
ajireet. 

Number one, two, three^ four, &c. of a 
ftreet. 

In London the houfes are in general 
numbered j and it ;s not number frjt^ but; 
number one^ that a perfon fliould inquire; 
after. 

A college. 
An univerfity. 

Ex. Oxford college^ for thfi Univerfity of 
Oxford. Ar^ Univerfity^ confifts of many 

colleges. 



The other fide of the fir^et. 
yhe ot||er fide of the way. 



Th« 
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The Jlretty is only that part of the way 
vrhich is allotted for carriages. The term 
^^^}ay^ includes alfo the pavements ftu: foot-* 
paiTengers on both fides of the ftreet. 

\ 

Phin-Jionts. 
Pavement. 

Ex. A plain-^fime clt^s^ for a paved alley. 



HOUSES. 

$ 

Tofet a bottfe. 
To let a honfe. 

The Scots alfo fay, tofet afarm^ garden^ 

To lodge in a boufe. 

T^o dwell, or live in a houfe. 

Tojlay in a boufe. 
To refide in a houfe. 

M 4 r/ 
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To red up a room. 

To put a room in okter. 

Red is probably derived eit;her from rfd-- 
dere^ Latin, to rejiore^ from its being re- 
ftored to its former order ; or from the verb 

to rid J becaufe it muft be rid or freed from, 
unjieceflary incumbrances. 

ji well-aired boufe. 

A houfe in an airy fituation. 

A well^ifed boufe^ is properly one free 
from damps within, and not a houfe in a 
high and airy fituation, and confequcntly 
enjoying good air without, which is the 
meaning of the Scottifli idiom. 

A houfe within it/elf (better) 
A houfe by itfelf. 

A /dated houfe. 
A flated houfe. 

The 



I 
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The Scots fpell and pronounce Jlcae^ 

Jclate^ nearer the original French word 

efclate^ a tile^ than the Englifli edition of 

it. 

A turnpike-Jiair [perhaps from tourniquet, 

French]- 
A well, or winding ftaircafe* 

Turnpike-JIairSy fays Mr. Amot, are built 
in a Ipiral form; fcale-Jiairs^ have ftraight 
flights of fteps. Hiftory of Edinburgh^ 
p* 24^. 

A tranfe [tranfitus, Latin]. 
A paffage from a ftaircafe. 

Fire-^rooms. 

Rooms with a fire-place. 

A bunker. 

A window-feat. 



A chimney-piece ^ (more elegantly) 
A mantle-piece. 



rbi 



I 
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Tbejaum of a door [ jambe, Fr.J 
The fidc-poft. 

The roof of a room^ 
The cieling. 

Bosdng. 
Wainfcotting. 

A change-bonje. 
An ale-houfe. 

A puhltC'boufe. 

An inn, a tavern, or hotel. 

In England, puhlic'-boufcs are kept bjr 
the inferior, and not b^er, kind of pub« 
licans. 

Afmitby^ (an old Englifh word for) 
A fmith's houfe. 

A ducat (corrupted from dovecot )n 
A pigeon-houfc, 

A rcekf 
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// reeky houfe. 
A fmoky houfe. 

B^eek is an old Englifh word ioxftn^ku 



mm 



F U R N I T U R E, &c, 

A kitchen. 

A tea-urn, or vafe. 

It is improper to give one word (kitchen) 
two meanings, when there are other words 
that exprefs one of the fenfes equally well^ 
and are confined to that alone* 

A tray. 

A waiter, or tea-board. 

Trayf are made of common wood, and 

are calculated to carry viduals, &c. Wai-* 

fers and tea-boards are cither made of ja- 

paned ware, or of the fineft kinds of wood, 

pr fometim^s of filver. 

The 
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Tbeplate. 
Thediflu 

P^cs are only for eadng out o£ 

A deep plate. 
A foup-plate, 

AJlap^hafotK 
A llop-bafon. 

Afugar-iowL 
A fugar-dillu 

A bowl. 

: 

Abafon, orbafin. 

Bowls never hold lefs than a Scotd) 

V 

mutchkin, or Englifh pint. Bafons are 
fmaller bowls. 

Abrander [Runic]. 
A gridiron, or grateiron. 

The Scots alfo fay to brandfify for to broil 

meat. 

Abefom^ 



V 
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Ahefom [Saxon]. 
A fmall bruflu 

'Befom may be &Qnd in tfaiah, xiV. iZOw ^ 
and in Bacbn. 

A chimney. 

A ftove, or grate. . 

The chimney^ is properly thte tirhdle fii*- 
place. The f:ove or grate ^ that part of it 
in which the fire is contained. 

A grate. 
A ftove. 

Nothing are called grates in England 
but fixed ones, fuch as the laundry and 

kitchen grates. 

« 

sH Jhake-down. 

iBed-clothes ipread upon the floon 

Alowfter (corrupted from) 

Bolfter. 

A cod 
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Ac^ [Saxon]. 
A {uUow. 

PiiKiiJ is alfo fometimes ufed for fiit* 
fusion, 

A large houfehold kmfe. 
A flat candleftick. 



AGRICULTURE, and the COUNTRt* 

A laird, 

A fquire, or lord of a manor. 

Laard and lord were oripnally the famb 
la the Border Laws, pubUlhed hy the 
Bllhop of Carllfle, the £ari of Northum- 
berland and the Lord of Galloway 
arc both called lairds. Vide Ruddiman*s 
6 - Glofiaryf 
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Gloilary, to. Bifliop Douglases Virgil, voce 
lard. Both words are p3X)perIy derived 
from the Saxon ; but Miflbn, in his Tra- 
vels, VoL ii. p. 375^ pretends that they 
came from the Hetrufcan language, in 
which lars^ or lartes^ fignified a lord or 
prince. Hence he fays the Lartes Talum^ 
nius^ mentioned by Livy, ought to be 
tranflated Lof^ Talumnius. A proof, among 
many others^ to what lengjth etymologifta 
will go. 

But the real origin of hrdj is given us 
i>y that v^uaUe EngliOx antiquarian Ri* 
chard Verftegan ; who informs us, that lord 
was originally written laford; and as laf^ 
from whence loaf is derived, fignified breads 
%> lafbrdy was properly an afforder tf bread ^ 
ixt a bread^giver. An honourable appella- 
don in thofe days of unboimded hoipi- 
tality. 
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Lady J alfo, was originally written leafdian^ 
afterwards lafdian^ ^^fdy^ and ultimately lad)\ 
which, in the Saxon, fignified bread'-ferver^ 
thstt is, tbeperfon who dijlribnted^ or portioned 
out the food amofig tbeguejls. And hence, fayS 
Verftegan, arofe the ancient cuftom of the 
lady of the hdufe carving the meat, and ferV- 
ing the guefts at table, which, in other coun-^ 
tries, is altogether ftfang^ and unufual. 

Our antiquarian adds a compliment to 
the lafords and leafdtans of his time, which 
it is hoped their pofterity will endeavour, 
like them, to merit, " The nobility of this 
ifland (he fays) are really intitled to the 
Saxon names by which they are diftinguifh* 
ed, having always fhown themfelves fupe- 
" rior to thofe on the continent, in holpitality 
" to ftrangers, and liberality to the poor/* 

It ought alfo to be obferved, that it was 
formerly a cuftom in Scotland to call the 

7 wife 



44 
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wife of 2t laifd a lady^ by the name of his 
cftate ; and the eldeft fon of a peer, where 
there, was no fecond title in tl>e family, by 
the name of, the majier of fuch a thing. 
But both thofe cuftoms are now exploded. 

An heritor J (abbreviated from inheritor) 
A proprietor. 

Jt tacifman. 

A leafcholder, tenant, or farmer. 

The Scots pronounce the word take^ tak\ 
hence they call a farm a tacky and a great 
farmer, a tackfman^^ 

A cotter y or fub-^tcnant^ 
A cottager. 

Cottier may be found in old Efiglifh 
Diaionaries, but cottgger at prefent is only 
made ufe of. 

A grieve [Belgic]. -^ 

An overfcer, or bailiff. 

N Crieve 
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GrUve 18 derived from grave^ which, in 
the Belgic, {i^ifits prafeSus ; hence comes 
the German words landgrave^ and mar-^ 
grave. 

A carter^ (more commonly) 
A carman. 

Some make this diftindion, carters in the 
country^ but carmen in London. 

A dey. 

A dairy-maid* 

Hey^ is an old Englifh word for milk 
(vide Johnfon's Di<9:ionary, voce dairy J ^ 
and a dey^ perhaps, might fignify a dairy ^ 
maid; but the only deys at prefent heard of 
in £ngland, are thofe of Tunis and Al- 
giers. 

A herd. 

A fhepherd, a cowherds 

In 
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In Scotland, and anciently in England^ 
a herd was a keeper of cattle ; but now it is 
made ufe of by the Englilh, only for the 
Jiock be keeps. Nay, Allan Ramfay calls the 
hero of his Paftoral, the Gentle (that is, not 
the meek, but the high-born) Sbepherdj 
thinking herd^ too vulgar an expreffion. 

AJhearer of corn. 
A reaper. 

jTo Jbear corn^ is alfo improperly made 
ufe of in the north of England, as well as 
in Scotland, for to reap corn. Shearings 
can only be done with fhears, or fciflars, 
whereas corn is cut down, or reaped^ by the 
hook, the fickle, or the fcythe. 

A book^ (better) 

A fickle, or reaping-hook. 

Tb kirn butter. 
To churn butter. 

N 2 Ky, 
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Ky^ oxkint [Belgic]. 
Cows. 

From ky^ the Scots have alfo formed quey^ 
and queyocL 

AfioU oxfioat [Saxon]- 
A young bullock. 

Afiirk (in Laiicafliire, //^rij. 
Afteer, or heifer. 

Agaut (as, a millgaut). 
A hog, a fow. 

A bog. 

A young fheep* 

Even in Yorkfliire, and Northampton- 
Ihire, ajloeep of a year old is called a hog. 

A grtce (an old Englifh word for) 
A little pig. 

A croft [Saxon]. 

A fmall farm. 

In 
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In England, a crofl only means a Jmall 
pajlurcy near a cottage. 



A labouring. 
A farm. 



^0 labour well^ they alfo ufe in Scotland, 
for to farm well. 

A maltng. 

A little farm, or landed property. 

Maltng comes from mail^ in confequence 
of rents being originally paid in mails or bags; 
mails and duties^ alfo, a common phrafe in 
Scotland for rents^ is derived, as is generally 
imagined, from maille^ a bag^ and du^ the 
participle of devoir. Biftiop Fleetwood, at 
the fame time, ifErms (PreftoChron.Prec), 
that mails was an old Englifh word for 
halfpence. It appears, from the fame learn- 
ed writer (p. 50, 51.), that the Scotch 
mode of dividing a farm into io many 

N 3 ienny-^ 
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pcnnylands^ balfpennylands^ and farthing- 
lands ^ was formerly known in England ; nor 
was a penny fo defpicable a rent for a little 
fpace of ground, at a time when one penny y 
as the bifhop informs us, would purchafe a 
ram, and twelve pence an ox, p. 43, 

A mains. 

Lands near a maniion-houfe. 

Mainsy is either a contraction of do-- 
fnainsy or derived from maneo^ in the fame 
manner as manfe and manor. 

A flocking. 

A flock for a farm. 

Good wintering. 

Good Winter's provifion. 

Proyi/ion for cattle^ in the Winter fear 
Ibn, being feldom in great plenty or abund- 
ance in Scotland, whilft the Scots were in- 
different farmers, it occafioned the forma- 
tion 
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tion of a pairticular word (wintering) to 
exprefs its fcarcity or abundance. 

Fodder is plenty. 

Fodder is plentiful, or abundant. 

There is no fuch adjedlive zs plenty » 

Fogage [fogagium, Low Latin], 
Aftermath, or^tergrafs. 

Fogagej is properly the grafs that has 
grown after the hay has been made. In 
fome counties in England it is called er/by 
or eddi/b; and in Suflex gratton* The 
Englifh, at the fame time, fay a fogy for a 
grafs lamh 

AJlook of com (old Englifh, for) 
A fhock of corn. 

Farm. 

V 

Rent in grain* 

Feorme^ the Saxon primitive wordj whence 
farm is derived, fignified food^ or provi^ 

N 4 Hon. 
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Jion^ Black. Com. Vol. ii. p. 318. And 
as rents in Scotland were originally paid in 
kind^ and from arable grounds, confe- 
quently in ^raln ; hence rent paid in grain ^ 
came to be called farm ; and in thofe pri- 
mitive days of hofpitality, were all made 
ufe of z.sfeormey ot provijions for the ftific^ 
najice of the proprietor s family. 

A grajfum^ 
A fine. 

Rents, in Scotland, were at firft paid for 
the arable lands only ; but when gra/s be- 
came more valuable in that country, the 
landlord would naturally infill upon fome 
confideration for the ground in grafsl The 
JScotch farmers were fonder of fines, which 
they imagined was only a temporary bur^ 
then, than a perpetual increafe of rent, and 
they were often more convenient for the 

mafter. 
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mailer. * Fines were therefore paid for the 
grafs grounds^ and hence came to be called 
grajfums. 

Bear^ or big. 

Barley of inferior quality. 

ViSuaL 

Grain, and fometimes oatmeal* 

Com^ 

Oats. 

The Scots alfo fay, ** the wind and 
** rain have lodged (laid flat) my corns. 
Whereas corns are only the hard and pain-* 
ful excrefcences on the toes. *' Corn the 
" horfel^ alfo, for givf the horfc a feed of 
oats^ or corny is not unufual. 

Dr^ [Belgic]. 
Grains of malt. 

JJnt 



9f 
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Unt [linteum, Latin ]^ jgenerally, in £ng« 

land, called 
Flax. 

Briar [Saxon]. 
Young fhoots of corn* 

Aht^sfcap^ [Danilh]* 
A bec-hiye. 

Scape J or fcaupc^ is ufed for a elufier^ 
quantity y or bed of any thing ; as a Jcaupe^ 
for a bed of oyflers^ mujcles^ &c. &c. 
Sceppe^ alfo, according to Biihop Fleetwood, 
Chron. Free. p. 77* was an old Englifh 
word for bii/beL 

A byre [Erfe]. 
A cow-houfe. 

Beftial (from beqft). 
Cattle- 

Beftial is nfed in England as an adjedive, 

but not as a fubftantive. 

A bow 
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jAbow [Erfe]. 

A dsdry, or herd of cattle. 

A bow is alfo made life of for ^ foid^ 
i:ontra£ted from bought j and perhaps de- 
rived from the French boucher^ tojbut up^ 
or incloje. 

A botbie (from booth). 
A little cottage, 

A girnel. 
A granary. 

Acorf-houfe (from coffer). 
A ftore-houfe. 

A barn-yard^ (better) 
A farm-yard. 

AJlont dike^ (in England, always) 
A ftone wall. 

Dike^ according to Skinner, comes from 
dlg^ and confequently^ii^/, like thofe of 

9 Holland^ 
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Holland, are made cf earth, and never of 
done. Properly we may dig a dikcj but 
we muft build a wall. 

AJlap in a dike. 
A gap in a wall. 

Apailing [palus, Latin], ufed erroneoufly for 
A palifade,, or palifado. 

Failing is ftill ufed in England, for any 
common wooden fence. 

Ltys [Saxon]. 
Untilled ground 5 

Or, ground formerly tilled^ now in paf- 
ture. 

Afur^ orfure [Saxon], 
A furrow. 

Ex* A light fur ^ iot ajhailow furroie. 

3 A yoking^ 
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A yoking. 

A day's ploughing. 

Faugb [fauve, Fr.] 
Fallow, 

A rig [Saxon]. 
A ridge. 

Cbingkj (a word ufed in Suflex alfo, for) ^ , 
Gravel. 

Feal {{xomjfhwel). 
Turf. 

Muck [Belgic]. 
Dung, or manure. 

Muck is a word now growing out pf ufe, 
even in the remoteft parts of England. 

ji midding [Saxon j. 
A dunghill. 

Midding^ fays Bifliop Gibfon (Notes on 
the PoL Mid.), is derived from myke^ Saxon, 
for dung^ and dingy which fignified a heap. 

Gooding 
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Gooding for the land. 
Manure* 

A kad^ladc. 
A dabbage-leaf; 

Kail is derived from cole^ a general name 
for all forts of cabbage ; and blade ^ from the 
trenchv^ilf^5 or ble. 

A dockings 
A dock» 

Whins (from the WehhJ. 
Furze. 

Fur^y at leaft, is more common in Eng- 
land. 

A Saugb [falix, Latin]. 
A willow. 

A btrk [Saxon]. 
A birch. 

From. 
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From Birk^ Berkihire is faid to hav^ 
taken its name. . 

Berrjy (more commonly) 
Currant* 

Alfo blackberries y for blatk currants. BtacK^ 
berries^ in England^ are a fpecies of bram-» 
ble. 

Gins^ or quens. 
Bkckaroons, Blackcherrles. 

A notion prevails in the North, that the 
blackcberry was originally brought from 
Guines in France, and hence its name in 
Scotland originates* 

Scrogs [Saxon]. 
Shrubs, or thorns. 

Policy. 

Grounds, or pleafure-grounds. 

This 
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This fenfe of the word policy ^ is probably 
taken from the French verb poUcerj to or^ 
der ; as pUafurC'-grounds are kept in better 
order than other fields. 

AJbcad^ 
A field. . ' 

Apark. 

> 

An indofiire. 

A pari^ in England, is properly a large 
piece of ground indofed for deer ; whereas, 
in Scotland, it is applied to every fpecies of 
inclofure. 

A pretty lying field. 

A field with a beautiful flope or declivity. 

A crag J or craig [Saxon j. 
A rodk. 

Mr. Ray fuppofes craig to be a Britiih 

word. 

A brae 
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A hrae [Erie]. 
A bank. 

Ex. AJiay hrae^ for ajlcep bank. Brat 
is alfo ufed in a more extenfive fenfe, fig^ 
nifying a large extent of hilly country, ^s, 
the braes of Mar ^ and the braes ofAtbQU^ 

^biJJjQulder of a kHi^ 
The ridge of a hill* 

A glen ^ or glyn [Erfe]. 
A dale, or narrow valley^ 

AJlratb [Erfe]. 
A broad valley. 

Abaugb^ [Saxon]v 

A fmall meadow in a valley. 

A inowj or inolly (old Englifh, for^ ;' 

A little hill. 

4 Slak [Saxon]. 

A narrow paf» between two \\\^%^ 
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iignified water fpringing o'ut cif the earth * 
and hence^ in Brabant, a well is called a 

A water. 
A river* 

The Englifh never fay the mater of 
Thames^ as the Scots do, the water of 
Tweedy or the water of Tay. 

AJpeat (from the old Englifh x^xhjpet). 
A flood. 

A great fuperabundance of water* 

AJlank [ftagnum, Latin]. 
A pond, or pool. 

A dub [Saxon]. 

« 

A pool of dirty waiter* 

A view ^ 
A profpea. 

Pro/peSi 
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ProfpeS is an iiide|iaite term, and relates 
\Q every thing that can be feen from any 
partioilar place. View^ properly refers only 
to one particular object. Ex. T^bere is a 

,4dlgbtful profpe3 from Highgate-Hill of 
thffountry about London^ ^^^ dlJltnQ vUw 

from it^ of St. PavTs. 

A glede [Saxonl. 
A kite. 

•- , > . * ■ » 

€lede may be found in Deut. jdv. i j. 

A corhy [gorbeau, Fr.] 

Aravcq. 

A wbaaj^ 

Acinlew. 

•• * 

A gawk [Saxon]* 
A cuckow. 

^A mavis Jmavis, FrJ 
Athruflu 

O 3 Aldve-^. 
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J laverick^ (abbreviated by th^ (l^gliih into) 
Lark. 

fjbatt conclude this chapter wtb a ii/l c/ 
Trades an^ QccypATiONS, wbicb 
have dsffcf^ent names, in the Scotch and 
Englijh diakau 

A Wright . 
A carpenter*! 

Wright y at prefent^ is a general naine tp% 
timber workmen \ htnctjbipwrigbt^ wheel* 
wrigbt^ &c. J bv|t the Scots, by wrigbts^ 
mean carpenters; which^ Mr. Brokefby af- 
iirms, is dill the cafe in the Ij^aft Riding of 
Yorkfhire. 

But it njay be remarked, th^t vfrtFbt 
originally fignified labouring ntan^ and 
was not confined to atUficers in wood, 

whic|i 
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^irluch is fuppofed to be the cafe at prefent. 

And atizx. fmitb^ flood the Saxons in the 

fame ftead^ as faber did the Romans ; for 

as they had xhtir faber lignariu^^ ^xAfahtf 

Jerrarim^ fo the Saxons had their wood^ 

Jmtfb (now called ^jvright^ or carpenter)^ 

their ironfmitb^ and their arrawjmitb *, or 

maker of arrows. Indeed, as timher-work- 

men are obliged to finite with their ham- 

tners, as well as arti^cers in iron, the name 

fmitb, which comes from fmitc, might, 

with the fame propriety, be applied to the 

former^ as to the latter? 

Hence alfo, a fpecious and plaufible rea- 
fon may be affigned for the great preva- 

* Arrowjmitb is the name of a family in the 
neighbourhood of Wprcefter, who certainly took 
their name from a profeffion pf the firft importance, 
when the archers or bowmen of England were the 
conquerors of France, and the terror of Europe, 

Q 4 lence 
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Icnce oifmitb over every other furname« Ft>r 
taylory turner^ miller j fefr. were natfles by 
which only one particular handicraft: trade 
was diftinguiflied ; vrhereas Jmitb^ 'wras a 
word by which two very common occupa*- 
tions were jointly denominated. 

yi Baxter J (an old EngliAi word for) 
Baker. 

yi webjler^ (formerly ufed in England for) 
Weaver. 

A dyjler. 
A dier. 

But maltjler^ &fr. is good Englifh. 

A broujler (quafi hrewjler). 
A brewer. 

A broujl^ is alfo made ufc of, for a \ 
brewing. 

A/outar 
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^foutar [futor, Latin]. 
A fhoemaken 

^ cor diner [cofdonnJer, Fr.] 
A cordwainer, or fhoemj^kg-^ 

A wbiteiron fmitbn 
A tinmih* 

The Scots alfo lay wlnteiron^ for tin. In 
Suflex, tinmen are called whitefmiths^ 

%A heckler [Belgic]. 
A flaxdreffer. 

At XtdA^axSreJfer is preferable, 

A tradijintin^ it may be obferved, lii Scot* 
land, implies one who works with his hands 
at any handiclriaft trade j Xvhereas in Eng- 
land, it means zjbepieeper^ whether he 
works himfelf or not. 



CHAP, 



^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ugai^ and clerical words and pbrafeu 

npHE Scotch and Engliih fyftems of 
juri^radence, at one period, were 

nearly the fame. Our moft ancient Iaw*T 
book, the Regiam Majeflatcm^ and Glan- 
▼ille's Treatife on the JLaws of England, 
may be compared to different editions of 
the fame work. It is well known with 
what zeal many Scotch antiquarians have 
contended for the originality of the Regiam 
Majejiatemy and how vehemently the Eng-r 
lifh have aflerted, that it was only a ferr 
vile imitation of their countryman's per- 
jformance *• It is dangerous to engage ia 

^ cpnteft, 

* As to the controverfy regarding the authenticity, 
of the Regiam Majeftattmy the reader may confult 

M*DouaJl 
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$, conteft, into which two nations have en-» 
tered with as much eagemefs, as if the ho-« 
nour of their refpefiive countries depended 
upon that fingle point* I fhall wave that 
ttiufty contro verfy j and, inilead of making 
fruidefs inquiries into the ancient connexion 
between the laws of England and Scotland, 
fliall endeavour to prove, in as few worda 
as poflible, the wifdom and policy of in-- 
corporating our laws together, and of dir 
gelling them into one complete and regula;* 
fyftem. 

» 

Lord Bacon, with whofe admirable worts 
the lawyer, the divine, the ftatefman, the 
hiftorian, and the philofopher, ought to be 

M^Doual of Bankton's Inftitutes, Vol. i. Book i. 
Tit. I. in defence of that work. And, on the other 
hand, Craig de Fiudisy Lib. i. 8. § ii. Lord Lyt- 
telton's Hiftory of Henry the Second, Vol. iii. p. 209, 
and Lord Hailes's Firft Eflay on feveral Subjeds relat* 

ing to Biitiih Antiquities. 

. , , ^ - . 

ecjually 
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equally converiknt^ has not omitted thU 
fubje£t. an^ong his political difquifitiQns ^ 
and thq reafons he a^gns fpr coqipofing ^ 
Brifijk Code^ ^^e not |cfs applicable tp thf 
prefent, than they were to his own times. 
They are cpntain^d in hb Speech concern- 
ing the Union of Laws, an4 in his excel? 
lent Obferyatio^s cpncern^ng the Union he7 
tween England and Scotland^ 

In the 6rft place, it is certain, that the 
forming of fuch a code would be attende4 
with the happy confequence of having the 
laws of both nations revifed and digefted ; 
a work, which the number and verbofity 
of our Britifli Statutes renders daily more 
neceflary. The Scotch law-books are of 
an immenfe magnitude, an onus multorut^ 
camelorum^ but nothing in comparifon ojf 
the number which the Barrifters of Engr 
land muft perufe ; an abridgment of whofe 

fyftem 
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jyftein of juri^rudence has been ferioully 
offered to the public in no lefs thin Jour and 
twenty volumes folio ^ Such a heaping up pf 
laws, without obferving much order or ar- 
rangement, may increafe the bufinefs of the 
bar from the confufion and uncertainty it 
Cccafionsj but every one muft perceive^ 
that it is equally difgraceful to the ftate, 
and ruinous to the people. 

Since the . principles of the laws of Eng*- 
land and Scotland were originally the fame^ 
the reducing them into one complete and 
regular fyftem cannot be a work of unfur* 
mountable labour and difficulty : Nor would 
fuch an attempt meet with thofe obftruc- 
tions which might be expeded, had thera 
never had been any connexion or refem-* 
blance between the two codes. And if 
lincc our Ijiws were again united, it is im- 
8 frobable, 
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equally converiant^ has not omitted thif 
fubje£t. aiQong his pplitio^ difquiiitigns j 
and the reafons he afligns fpr coi?xpofing ^ 

BrUiJb Code^ ^re not Icfs applicable to th9 
prefent, than they were to his own times« 
They are contained in hb Speech concern-: 
ing the Union of Laws, an4 ill his excel- 
lent Obff ryatio^s cpncem^ng the Union he7 
tween England and Scotland* 

In the firft place, it is certain, that the 
forming of fuch a code would be attendedi 
with the happy confequence of having the 
laws of both nations revifed and digefted ; 
a work, which the number and verbofity 
of our Britifli Statutes renders daily more 
neceflary. The Scotch law-books are of 
an immenfe magnitude, an onus multorut^ 
camelorum^ but nothing in comparifon of 
the number which the Barrifters of Engr 
land muft perufe ; an abridgment of whofe 

fyRem 
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probable^ whilft our King and Parliament 
remained the fame, that any material dif- 
ference would be permitted. We fhould 
then lie under the fame yoke, as Bacon ob* 
ierves ; our union and connexion with each 
other would be ftrengthened and confirmed, 
and in fucceeding ages, any difcord or fe- 
paration between the two nations woul^ 
probably be prevented. 

Indeed, when it is confidered, that an 
abridgment of the laws of £ngland was 
recommended to Parliament almoft two 
centuries ago, and that, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was faid, fo voluminous 
were the Statutes, that they could neither 
be fujfficiently underftood by the lawyers, 
nor properly obferved and praftifed by the 
people *, it is aftoniihing to find that the 

♦ Gurdon's Hift. of Pari- Vol i. p. 396. 

Englifh 
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Xinglifh fhould ftill groan under a ftill more 
accumulated burden ^» 

If that happy unkm of iaws fliould ever 
take place, which perhaps may be gradu- 
ally carried into execution, on the plan 
which Mr. Juftice Barrington has fiiggeft- 
ied f , the following differences between the 
Scotch and Englifh legs! dialers (partly 
arifing froixk greater rem^dns of Norman^ 
kac junfprudence in Scotland, than in Eng- 
land, but principally occafioned by our 
connexion with France, and the iittroduc^ 
tion of the civit law into Scotland), will re-» 
quire to be particularly attended to* 

* There are no lefs than fiur tboufand differmk 
offences punifli^ble at this time by the laws of £ng«. 
land* Vide Addington's Abridgment of the P^enal 
Statutes. 

t ViJi Barring. Obferr. on tiie Ancient Statutes* 
Appendix, Pv499' 
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LEGAL WORDS and PHRASES* 

Scotch* To adduce in proof of any, thing. 
Engllfi). To produce in proof of ^ny things 

7(7 dppretlatt [appredcr, FPr} 
To appraife. 

To ajfoilzie [abfolvere, Latin]. 
To acquit. 

To bruke [Saxon], 
To en^oy, or poflefs* 

Toemnpete [coropeter, Fr.] 
To enter into competition*. 

To condefcend upon [condefcendre, Fr.J 
To j^ecify, or enymeratQt 

To depone. 

To fwear, to depofe, or to give evidence^. 

Yet the Ei^glUh fay deponen^^ arid net 

depofenU 

7« 
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To deJpuMe^ and toJpul%ie. 
To rob, fpoil, and plunder* 

The Scotch words ate derived from the 
French JpoUer-y and depottiller. 

To dijpone^ 

To difpofe, devife, convey, or transfer. 

To reply ^ duply\ triply^ qtiadrnply^ quintu-- 
piy^ ^c^ 

To anfwer, reply, rejoin^ rebut, fur-rebut, 
&c. ; hence the nouns rejoinder, rebut- 
ter, fur-rebutter, &c. 

- The Scots imitate the French idiOm, r^:- 
pliquer^ dupltquer^ trlpler^ quadrupler^ Isfc* 

To excamb [excambere, Law Latin], 
To exchange. t 

In the words derived from the Latin, 
there is fome refemblance betweeqi the 
Ofcan dialect and the Englifh. Both of them 

delight in cutting off the ends of the words 

P they 



'A 
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they have adopted, as if improvement con- 
fifled in mutilation. A thoufand inftances 
occur in the Englifh language ; and with 
regard to the Ofcan, it contradted calum 
into cal^ foltdum into folium^ famulus into 
famuly dLndifacultaSy difficult as ^ capitalist into 
facul^ diffictd^ and capital. 

To extingiiijio a debt. 

To pay off a debt by degrees. 

To hold blench. 

To hold lands for the payment of a fmiiU 
quitrent. 

To homologate [homologuer, Fr.] 
To ratify, or approve. 

To implement an agreement [implementum, 
Latin]. 

To fulfil an agreement. 

To incarcerate [incarcero, Latin]. 
To imprifon. 

Br. 
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Dr. Young, in his Night Thoughts, ufes 
incarcerate in a figurative fenfe. 

To tnfeft [infeoder, Fr.] 
To infeofF. 

From Bobbin's Gloflary of the Lanca- 
fhire diale(9:, it would appear that to feft^ 
is made ufe of in that county, for to give 
an ejlate for life^ Sifr. 

21? inJlruSl any thing by evidence [inftruire, 
Fr.] 

To prove any thing by evidence. 

« 

To intromit with a maris goods. 
To take the pofleflion, or management, of 
a man's goods. 

To give an account of one's intromijfions ^ 
is alfo a common Scottifh phrafe. . 



To poind [Saxon]. 
To pound. 



? ^ In 
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In fome places (nor is Scotland an ex-*. 
ception), this word is corrupted into fUfi^ 

To propone a defence. 

To ftatc, or move a defence. 

To rehute. 

To repulfe, or difcourage. 

To reftU from an agreement [refilio, Latin J; 
To depart from an agreement. 

Tofummons a perfon. 
To fummon a perfori. 

Summons is the noiin, ixA fummon the 
verb. 

To waken a plea. 

To renew, or revive a fuit^ 



Bygone. 
Pad- 



^ Thongh 
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Thou^ bygone may be found in Shake^ 
ipear, yet it is now reckoned a word pecu-^ 
iiarly ajgbttifh. 

JDeJunB (old Englilh, for) 
D^'ceafed. 

Lefum (corrupted from lawfum). 
Lawful. 

Notour [notoire, Fr.] 
I^otorious. 

Proven y and its compounds; ^L^improven^ ^Cf 
Proved, &c. 

J^Ied (improperly made ufe of, for) 
Pleaded. 

Onerous [onereux, Fr.] 

Weighty, fufEcient, for a valuable confi- 
deration. 

Ex. He fold bis eftatefir an onerous tauje^ 
that is for money ; and implies a fufiicient 

P 3 . price, 
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price, in oppofition to gratuitous^ which 
means for nothing, or at leaft voluntarily. 

Relevant [relever, Fn] 
Sufficient, valid, lawful. 

Timous. 
Timely. 

7'imous is an exprcflion ufed by Bacon, 
now exploded in England. 

Udal [corrupted from allodium. Feudal La«- 

tin]. 
Allodial. 

As no lands in England are held in abfo- 
lute independence, without acknowledging 
any Lord Paramount, even allodial is not 
oftcQ made ufe pf, 

Wrongous. 
Unlawful, injurious. 

An a£i of • contravention [contravention, Fr.] 

A trefpafs. 

The 
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The afl of breaking through any refhaint 
impofed by deed, by covenant, or by a 
court of juftice. 

An adjudication [adjudication, Fn] 
A legal conveyance. 

It is a legal feizurcy or judicial convey-- 
ance of the debtor's eftate, for the creditor's 
fecurity and payicent, correlponding to the 

Englifh writ of Elegit. 

# 

An advocate [advocatus, Latin]. 
A counfellor, or barrifter. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, is a 

term equivalent to the Attorney General of 

England : And counfellorsy in Scotland, are 

faid not to have been called to the bar, but 

to have pafled advocate \ that is to fay, 

have paffed through all thbfe trials, which, 

according to the rules of the Scotch bar, 

muft take place, before any one can enter 

into that profeflion. 

P 4 Annual'^ 
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Annualrent [annual rente, Fn] 
Intereft* 

Caution [caution, Fn] 
Bail, fecurity, furety. 

Cautioner [cai^tionner, Fr.]j 
Bail, or furety* 

Cedent [cedant, Fn] 
Aflignor. 

The complainer. 
The complainant. 

A complainer^ in England, is a murtnurer^ 
or querulous perfon. The Scots alfo fay, 
purfuer for plaintiffs and defender for «t 
Jpondent* 

Conquejl [conquet, Fn] 
Acquifitions made by a hufband or wife, 
during the exiftence of a marriage. 

Debitor [debitor, Latin]. 

Pebtpn 

7 jl decreet 
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decreet [decret, Fn] 
/\. decree, or decifion. 

The diftindion is, a decree in the Cban^ 
ceryy but a decifion in the Court of Kin£s 
JSencb. 

ui deed of mortification [mortification, Fr.] 
/V gift in mortmain. 

A perpetTiial donation for charitable pur^ 
pofes. 

Defuetude [defuetudo, Latin]. 

JDifufe, cefTation from being accuftomed^ 

^ doery (an old Englifh word, for) 
An agent. 

Expiry of a leqfe. 
Expiration of a leafe. 

The far {itomfee). 

The perfon who has the fee. 

Th€ 
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The proprietor is termed^^r, in contra— 
diftindlion to the perfon who is intitled to 
the rents of the eftate during liis own life* 

Torfduhure [forfaiture, Fr.] 
Forfeiture. 

Forlalice [forterefle, Fn] 
Caftle, or place of ftrength, 

hf^r locator [interlocutoire, Fr.] 
Interiocutory fentence. 

An InUrlGOitor^ in Englifh, is a diaUgiJIy 
or tfjrr xvbo talks ^tb another. 

A Lit (from Ar/, or lift). 
A liil of names. 

Fa^jvrly, fsfts of the names cfperfons no-- 
KS.'i.it:J \r c-v/r c'!J:ce or cn:plc\mcnt^ which 
/ ,V ir.v..: bo approved of by thofe to whom 
the / Is arc prcfcatcd. 

LtflOH 



I 
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I^efton [lefion, Fr.] 
Lofs, or damage. 

The libel [libellus, Latin]. 
The writ, or inditement. 

Mails and duties [maille, & devoir, Fn 

participle du]. 
Rents. 

A march [marche, Fr.] 
A limit, or boundary. 

Marches^ in the plural, is ufed j but it 
feems more appropriated to the boundary 
between two kingdoms, than of neighbour- 
ing parifhes, counties, or eftates. 

Multure Hnouture, Fr.] > 
A millers fee for grinding. 

When the great advantage of water- 
mills was difcovered, it was thought pro- 
per to give every kind of encouragement to 

thofe 
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thofc who ere£ked them. TbirlogCj focomc^ 
and multure^ were then eflabiifhed. Tbir- 
tage^ or an obligation upon certain lands to 
grind all their grain at a certain mill. So^ 
fomej and muliurcy or dues necejfary to be 
paid by the pojfejfors of thofe lands to the 
occupier of the tfiillj and the perfon ivbot 
(reeled it. 

The pannel [paniieau, pr.J 
The prifoner at the bar* 

Prifoners are called pannels in Scotland, 
from their being inclofed in ^pannel fpan-r 
neau)y or little fquare^ when tried before a 
judge. And the jury is faid to be /;«- 
pannelledy when they are fliut up by them?' 
felves, until they give th^ir verdift. 

A procefs [proces, Fr.] , 
A fuit, or adipn at law* 
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t 

VTJbe provqfi of a town [prevot, Fr.] 

r 

The mayor, or lord mayor of a town- 

j^ailiej is alfo 'made ufe of for hldermatti 
burghers for burgejfcs^ and treiifurer for 
chamberlain. 

j/i reduBion [redtiftion, Fr. j 
A fuit for reducing. 

An adion for voiding or fetting afide 
any right, whether by agreement, or the 
fentence of a judge. 

Sheriff depute [depute, Fr.j 
tJnder-fherifF, or fherifF-deputy. 

The Englilh alfo fay deputy^ and not de^ 
pute. 

Skaitby or Jkatb [Saxon]* 
Lofs, or damage* 

Sorntrs [forehon, Irifli]* 
Vagrants* 

AmQjis 
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A mansfubjcEls. 

A man's goods, efiedls. 

Such a man has a very good fubjeS^ and 
bis fubjeEts have fold well^ are two very 
common Scoticifms. 

Superplus. 

Surplus, or overplus. 

A tack. 
A leafe. 

Tailzie. , ^ 

IntaiL 

Teinds (from ten). 
Tithes. 

Tenements [tenementum, Latin}. 
Houfes. 

A tenement of land (which is furely ft 
Scottifh expreffion), is a great colleBion of 

9 houfes^ 
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boufesy bne built over the other ^ in feparate 
Jloors orjiories. 

''erce. 
Legal jointure to a widow of a third of 
her hufband's eftate. 

Liferent^ is alfo a Scotch legal term, for 
ahmiity. 

« 

T'tnfel (from tyne^ Iflandic, to lofe). 
Lofs, damage. 

Tolbooth. ^ 

Prifon, jail. 

A tutor ^ and curator [L^tin]. 
A guardian. 

In England, tutors are what the Scots 
call governors y domines^ or pedagogues ; as 
travelling tutor. 

Vacance (as, thefummer vacaiice). 
Vacation. 

Wadf^t 
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Wadfet (from wady kn old word for pledge ). 
Mortgage. 

Warrandife [warrantifo, Law Latin]* 
Warranty. 

A writ en 

An attorney, or foliciton 



A writer y is properly ah author 4 

Heritable fecuriiy. 
Mortgage. 

Perfonalfecurztyy (more commonly) 
Bond fecurity. 

Ledjittg making. 
A fpecies of treafon^ 

Liege poujlie [legitima poteftasj. 
Legal powen 

As efficn [affaire, iFn] 
As is proper j or expedient* 

Failing of him and his heirs* 

A 

la default of him and his heiis* 

CLE- 
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CLERICAL WORDS ^;/^ PHRASES. 

Scotch. To tranfport an incumbent [tranf- 

porter, Fr.] 
Englijh. To tranflate an incumbent* 

A kirk^ (an old Englifh word, for) 
A church. 

A general ajfembly of the kirk. 
A convocation. 

The church of Scotland claim the right 
of ajjfembling by their own authority* The 
clergy of England are convoked by the 
crown* 

Alofi [Danifh]. 
A gallery. 

Galleries^ in churches^ are called lofis in 

Scotland, and, I believe, in the North of 

England, from their being raifed " aloJV^ 

above the other feats of the church. Organs 

loji is ftill retained. 

Q^ Stool 
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Stool of repentance y or cuttj-JiooU 
Church pilloiy, or place of doing penance 

^be cutty-Jlool is a kind of pillory in a 
churchy ereAed for the punifhment of thofe 
who have tranfgrefTed in the article of chaf- 
tity^ aiid^ on that account, are liable to 
the cenfures of the church. 

*Tbe ordinance. 

The facrament, or eucharift. 

Tbefacrament is emphatically called the 
ordinance^ from its having been ordained hj 
our Saviour, ' 

Mefs Jobn^ (a ludicrous name for) 
A parfon. 

A good Jl'ipend^ (more commonly in Eng- 
land) 
A good living, cure, or behefice. 

jd precentor [prefenteur, Fn] 

A clerk. 

The 
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The Scots alfo fay, to prefent^ for to give 
out the pfalm. 

» 

l^be twentieth and fecond pfalm. 
The twenty-fecond pfalra. 

The Scotch phrafe would imply, that a 
certain number of lines out of the twen^ 
tietb^ and fo many out of the fecond pfalm 
were to be fung, 

^he manfe^ (lifually in England) 
The parfonage-houfe. 

Manfe^ which comes from the Latin word 
manjioy is fometimes made ufe of in England ; 
but parfonage-boufe is more common. 



The Author has now concluded a fubje^, 
which the profpefit he had at an early period 
of life, of being obliged to fpeak in pub- 
lic, firft induced him to confider. — He con- 
ceived, that any one who addrefled th? 

0^2 Public, 
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Public, either at the bar, or as the repre-»' 
Tentative of a number of refpedable and 
independent gentlemen, ought not to be 
diftinguifhed by a ruftic ftile, or a provin- 
cial dialect; and he now flatters himfelf, 
that the pains he took to correft his own 
language, may have led him to make fuch 
obfervations as may be of fervice to many 
of his countrymen, who are under the 
fame predicament. 

The fubjed he has ventured to write 
upon, includes an infinite variety of parti- 
culars, many of which, from the very na*. 
ture of language, muft necefTarily be fluc- 
tuating and capricious; he hopes, therefore, 
the candid critic, who is acquainted with 
the difficulty of the undertaking, will ex- 
cufe any imperfedlions that may have at7 
lended the execution; efpecially as accu-r 
racy and elegance of ftile, however defir- 

able, could only be confidered by the Au- 

» ■ . ' 

tho? 
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thor in his hours of leifure from ihore 
important purfuits. 

This, it may be obferved, is the largeft 
collection of Scoticifms that has hitherto 
been offered to the Public; and without 
fuch aid, any confiderable improvement in 
the language of a Scotchman would re- 
quire much labour and attention. The 
coUedion has been of confiderable fervice 
to the Author ; and any trouble he has had 
in arranging the materials, will be amply 
compenfated, if it fhall tend to remove fo 
tonfpicuous and unpleafing a mark of dif- 
tin£tion between South and North Britain. 

But it muft not be imagined that bad 
language, and improper or obfolete words 
and phrafes, are entirely confined to Scot- 
land* On the contrary, if England were to be 
ranfacked, as numerous a lift of improprie- 
ties as is contained in this collection, might 

be 
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I 

be exhibited to the world, of defedb both 
in writing and fpeaking : Nor is the capital 
itfelf exempted, though in general account* 
ed the ftandard of good language. And, 
although it is proper for the Scots to ac- 
quire the real and genuine Englifh words 
and phrafes ; yet fuch as are either provin- 
cial, vulgar, or cockney, ought to be care- 
fully avoided. 

The provincial phrafes made ufe of in 
the various diftrids into which England is 
divided, would form a work both large and 
curious; and, from the fpecimens I have 
feen, would contain many words and idi- 
oms, at prefent fuppofed peculiar to Scot- 
land: But there are many of them of a 
more confined and local nature, and fully 
as abfurd and ridiculous, as any to which 
the Scots are addi(^e(). — For example, y&j' 

tf it (cOTrupted from cijfay)^ for tqfle ofiti 

3 a few 
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a few broth ^ for a little broth; a couple of 
peafe^ for a few peafe; how he did do^ for 
how he was; without knowing to you^ for 
without being known to you; yes fur e^ and no 
fiire^ for yes and no^ and the like. 

Vulgar phrafes are equally exceptionable. 
For inflance, cutting a figure^ for making a 
figure; prizes y for prices; much lefs expenfesy 
for much lefs expence; in all my born daySy 
ioxfince I was born ; quartens houry for a 
quarter of an hour^ &c. 

Cockney phrafes, a Scotchman is very 
apt to get into when he makes his firfl 
appearance in London. And when he can 
cafily and fluently bring out, this here 
thingy and that there thingy for this or that 
thing; I knodcy for I knew; on /V, for of //, 
as, / heard on it j grafsy for afparagus; yourn 
and his^Uy for yours and hisy he fancies 
himfelf a complete Englifhman. It is a 

common 



%^% OBSERVATIONS, &c. 

eominon obfervation^ that bad habits are 
more eafily^ and indeed are more gene-^ 
rally acquired^ than good ones, and expe^ 
rience proves the obfervation to be true, 
with refped: to language. 
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